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Che Clabverings. 
+o 
CHAPTER XLIIL 
LaDy ONGAR’s REVENGE. 


T last came the night which 
Harry had fixed for his visit 
to Bolton Street. He had 
looked forward certainly with 
no pleasure to the interview, 
and now that the time for it 
had come, was disposed to 
think that Lady Ongar had 
been unwise in asking for it. 
But he had promised that he 
would go, and there was no 
possible escape. 

He dined that evening in 
Onslow Crescent, where he 
was now again established 
with all his old comfort. He 
had again gone up to the chil- 
dren’s nursery with Cecilia, 
had kissed them all in their 
cots, and made himself quite 
at home in the establishment. 
It was with them there as 

es / though there had been no 
dreadful dream about Lady Ongar. It was so altogether with Cecilia and 

Florence, and even Mr. Burton was allowing himself to be brought round 
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to a charitable view of Harry’s character. Harry on this day had gone to 
the chambers in the Adelphi for an hour, and walking away with Theodore 
Burton had declared his intention of working like a horse. ‘If you were 
to say like a man, it would perhaps be better,” said Burton. ‘I must 
leave you to say that,” answered Harry ; ‘‘ for the present I will content 
myself with the horse.”’ Burton was willing to hope, and allowed himself 
once more to fall into his old pleasant way of talking about the business 
as though there were no other subject under the sun so full of manifold 
interest. He was very keen at the present moment about Metropolitan 
railways, and was ridiculing the folly of those who feared that the railway 
projectors were going too fast. ‘‘ But we shall never get any thanks,” he 
said. ‘* When the thing has been done, and thanks are our due, people 
will look upon all our work so much as a matter of course that it will 
never occur to them to think that they owe us anything. They will have 
forgotten all their cautions, and will take what they get as though it were 
simply their due. Nothing astonishes me so much as the fear people feel 
before a thing is done when I join it with their want of surprise or admira- 
tion afterwards.” In this way even Theodore Burton had resumed his 
terms of intimacy with Harry Clavering. 

Harry had told both Cecilia and Florence of his intended visit to Bolton 
Street, and they had all become very confidential on the subject. In most 
such cases-we may suppose that a man does not say much to one woman 
of the love which another woman has acknowledged for himself. Nor was 
Harry Clavering at all disposed to make any such boast. But in this case, 
Lady Ongar herself had told everything to Mrs. Burton. She had declared 
her passion, and had declared also her intention of making Harry her 
husband if he would take her. Everything was known, and there was no 
possibility of sparing Lady Ongar’s name. 

“Tf I had been herI would not have asked for such a meeting,” 
Cecilia said. The three were at this time sitting together, for Mr. Burton 
rarely joined them in their conversation. 

“‘T don’t know,” said Florence. ‘Ido not see why she and Harry 
should not remain as friends.” 

‘‘ They might be friends without meeting now,” said Cecilia. 

‘Hardly. If the awkwardness were not got over at once it would 
never be got over. I almost think she is right, though if I was her I 
should long to have it over.” That was Florence’s judgment in the 
matter. Harry sat between them, like a sheep as he was, very meekly,— 
not without some enjoyment of his sheepdom, but still feeling that he was 
asheep. At half-past eight he started up, having already been told that 


@ cab was waiting for him at the door. He pressed Cecilia’s hand as he ° 


went, indicating his feeling that he had before him an affair of some 
magnitude, and then of course had a word or two to say to Florence in 
private on the landing. Oh, those delicious private words the need for 
which comes so often during those short halcyon days of one’s lifetime ! 
They were so pleasant that Harry would fain have returned to repeat them 
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after he was seated in his cab; but the inevitable wheels carried him 
onwards with cruel velocity, and he was in Bolton Street before the 
minutes had sufficed for him to collect his thoughts. 

Lady Ongar, when he entered the room, was sitting in her accustomed 
chair, near a little work-table which she always used, and did not rise to 
meet him. It was a pretty chair, soft and easy, made with a back for 
lounging, but with no arms to impede the circles of a lady’s hoop. Harry 
knew the chair well and had spoken of its graceful comfort in some of his 
visits to Bolton Street. She was seated there when he entered; and 
though he was not sufficiently experienced in the secrets of feminine attire 
to know at once that she had dressed herself with care, he did perceive 
that she was very charming, not only by force of her own beauty, but by 
the aid also of her dress. And yet she was in deep mourning,—in the 
deepest mourning ; nor was there anything about her of which complaint 
might fairly be made by those who do complain on such subjects. Her 
dress was high round her neck, and the cap on her head was indisputably 
a widow's cap; but enough of her brown hair was to be seen to tell of its 
rich loveliness ; and the black dress was so made as to sJ=vy the full per- 
fection of her form; and with it all there was that graceful feminine bright- 
ness that care and money can always give, and which will not come without 
care and money. It might be well, she had thought, to surrender her 
income, and become poor and dowdy hereafter, but there could be no 
reason why Harry Clavering should not be made to know all that he 
had lost. 

‘«‘ Well, Harry,” she said, as he stepped up to her and took her offered 
hand. “Iam glad that you have come that I may congratulate you. 
Better late than never; eh, Harry ?” 

How was he to answer her when she spoke to him in this strain ? 
‘TJ hope it is not too late,” he said, hardly knowing what the words were 
which were coming from his mouth. 

“Nay; that is for you to say. Ican do it heartily, Harry, if you 
mean that. Andwhy not? Whyshould I not wish you happy? I have 
always liked you,—have always wished for you happiness. You believe 
that I am sincere when I congratulate you ;—do you not ?” 

‘Oh, yes; you are always sincere.” 

‘‘T have always been so to you. As to any sincerity beyond that we 
need say nothing now. I have always been your good friend,—to the best 
of my ability. Ah, Harry; you do not know how much I have thought of 
your welfare ; how much I do think of it. But never mind that. Tell me 
something now of this Florence Burton of yours. Is she tall?” I 
believe that Lady Ongar, when she asked this question, knew well that 
Florence was short of stature. 

‘‘No; she is not tall,” said Harry. 

‘‘ What,—a little beauty ? Upon the whole I think I agree with your 
taste. The most lovely women that I have ever seen have been small, 
bright, and perfect in their proportions. It is very rare that a tall woman 
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has a perfect figure.” Julia’s own figure was quite perfect. ‘Do you 
remember Constance Vane ? Nothing ever exceeded her beauty.” Now 
Constance Vane,—she at least who had in those days been Constance Vane, 
but who now was the stout mother of two or three children,—had been 
a waxen doll of a girl, whom Harry had known, but had neither liked 
nor admired. But she was highly bred, and belonged to the cream of 
English fashion ; she had possessed a complexion as pure in its tints as 
are the interior leaves of a blush rose,—and she had never had a thought 
in her head, and hardly ever a word on her lips. She and Florence 
Burton were as poles asunder in their differences. Harry felt this at once, 
and had an indistinct notion that Lady Ongar was as well aware of 
the fact as was he himself. ‘She is not a bit like Constance Vane,” 
he said. 

‘«‘ Then what is she like ? If she is more beautiful than what Miss 
Vane used to be, she must be lovely indeed.” 

‘‘ She has no pretensions of that kind,” said Harry, almost sulkily. 

‘¢T have heard that she was so very beautiful!’ Lady Ongar had 
never heard a word about Florence’s beauty ;—not a word. She knew 
nothing personally of Florence beyond what Mrs. Burton had told her. 
But who will not forgive her the little deceit that was necessary to her 
little revenge ? 

‘* I don’t know how to describe her,” said Harry. ‘I hope the time 
may soon come when you will see her, and be able to judge for yourself.” 

‘‘T hope so too. It shall not be my fault if I do not like her.” 

*T do not think you can fail to like her. She is very clever, and 
that will go further with you than mere beauty. Not but what I think her 
very,—very pretty.” 

‘‘ Ah,—I understand. She reads a great deal, and that sort of thing. 
Yes; that is very nice. But I shouldn’t have thought that that would 
have taken you. You used not to care much for talent and learning,—not 
in women I mean.” 

‘¢T don’t know about that,” said Harry, looking very foolish. 

‘* But a contrast is what you men always like. Of course I ought not 
to say that, but you will know of what I am thinking. A clever, highly- 
educated woman like Miss Burton will be a much better companion to you 
than I could have been. You see I am very frank, Harry.” She wished 
to make him talk freely about himself, his future days, and his past days, 
while he was simply anxious to say on these subjects as little as possible. 
Poor woman! The excitement of having a passion which she might 
indulge was over with her,—at any rate for the present. She had played 
her game and had lost wofully ; but before she retired altogether from 
the gaming-table she could not keep herself from longing for a last throw 
of the dice. 

‘“‘ These things, I fear, go very much by chance,” said Harry. 

**You do not mean me to suppose that you are taking Miss Burton by 
chance. That would be as uncomplimentary to her as to yourself.” 
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‘‘ Chance, at any rate, has been very good to me in this instance.” 

‘‘Of that Iam sure. Do not suppose that I am doubting that. It is 
not only the paradise that you have gained, but the pandemonium that 
you have escaped!” Then she laughed slightly, but the laughter was 
uneasy, and made her angry with herself. She had especially determined 
to be at ease during this meeting, and was conscious that any falling off in 
that respect on her part would put into his hands the om which she 
was desirous of exercising. 

‘‘ You are determined to rebuke me, I see,” said he. ‘If you choose 
to do so, I am prepared to bear it. My defence, if I have a defence, is 
one that I cannot use.”’ 

«¢ And what would be your defence ?” 

‘“‘T have said that I cannot use it.” 

‘“‘ As if I did not understand it all! What you mean to say is this,— 
that when your good stars sent you in the way of Florence Burton, you 
had been ill-treated by her who would have made your pandemonium for 
you, and that she therefore,—she who came first and behavedso badly—can 
have no right to find fault with you in that you have obeyed your good 
stars and done so well for yourself. That is what you call your defence. 
It would be perfect, Harry,—perfect, if you had only whispered to me a 
word of Miss Burton when I first saw you after my return home. It is 
odd to me that you should not have written to me and told me when I was 
abroad with my husband. It would have comforted me to have known 
that the wound which I had given had been cured ;—that is, if there was 
a wound.” 

‘You know that there was a wound.” 

‘‘ At any rate, it was not mortal. But when are such wounds mortal ? 
When are they more than skin-deep ?”’ 

‘“‘T can say nothing as to that now.” 

‘No, Harry; of course you can say nothing. » Why should you be 
made to say anything? You are fortunate and happy, and have all that 
you want. I have nothing that I want.” 

There was a reality in the tone of sorrow in which this was spoken 
which melted him at once ;—and the more so in that there was so much 
in her grief which could not but be flattering to his vanity. ‘‘Do not 
say that, Lady Ongar,” he exclaimed. 

‘“‘ But I do say it. What have I got in the world that is worth having? 
My possessions are ever so many thousands a year,—and a damaged 
name.”’ 

‘‘T deny that. I deny it altogether. I do not think that there is one 
who knows of your story who believes ill of you.” 

‘“‘T could tell you of one, Harry, who thinks very ill of me ;—nay, of 
two; and they are both in this room. Do you remember how you used 
to teach me that terribly conceited bit of Latin,—Nil conscire sibi ? Do you 
suppose that I can boast that I never grow pale as I think of my own 
fault ? I am thinking of it always, and my heart is ever becoming paler 
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and paler. And as to the treatment of others ;—I wish I could make you 
know what I suffered when I was fool enough to go to that place in Surrey. 
The coachman who drives me no doubt thinks that I poisoned my husband, 
and the servant who let you in just now supposes me to be an abandoned 
woman because you are here.” 

‘“‘ You will be angry with me, perhaps, if I say that these feelings are 
morbid and will die away. They show the weakness which has come from 
the ill-usage you have suffered.”’ 

“You are right in part, no doubt. I shall become hardened to it 
all, and shall fall into some endurable mode of life in time. But I can 
look forward to nothing. What future have I? Was there ever any one 
so utterly friendless as Iam? Your kind cousin has done that for me ;— 
and yet he came here to me the other day, smiling and talking as though 
he were sure that I should be delighted by his condescension. I do not 
think that he will ever come again.” 

‘‘T did not know you had seen him.” 

“Yes; I saw him ;—but I did not find much relief from his visit. 
We won't mind that, however. We can talk about something better than 
Hugh Clavering during the few minutes that we have together ;—can wo 
not ? And so Miss Burton is very learned and very clever ?”’ 

‘“‘T did not quite say that.” 

‘‘ But I know she is. What a comfort that will be to you! Iam not 
clever, and I never should have become learned. Oh, dear! I had but 
one merit, Harry ;—I was fond of you.” 

«‘ And how did you show it?” He did not speak these words, because 
he would not triumph over her, nor was he willing to express that regret 
on his own part which these words would have implied ;—but it was 
impossible for him to avoid a thought of them. He remained silent, 
therefore, taking up some toy from the table into his hands, as though 
that would occupy his attention. 

‘‘ But what a fool I am to talk of it;—amInot? And Iam worse 
than a fool. I was thinking of you when I stood up in church to be 
married ;—thinking of that offer of your little savings. I used to think of 
you at every harsh word that I endured ;—of your modes of life when I sa 
through those terrible nights by that poor creature’s bed ;—of you when I 
knew that the last day was coming. I thought of you always, Harry, when 
I counted up my gains. I never count them up now. Ah, how I thought 
of you when I came to this house in the carriage which you had provided for 
me, when I had left you at the station almost without speaking a word to 
you! I should have been more gracious had I not had you in my thoughts 
throughout my whole journey home from Florence. And after that I had 
some comfort in believing that the price of my shame might make you 
rich without shame. Oh, Harry, I have been disappointed! ‘You will 
never understand what I felt when first that evil woman told me of Miss 
Burton.” 

“ Oh, Julia, what am I to say?” 
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‘“‘ You can say nothing ; but I wonder that you had not told me.” 

‘« How could I tell you? Would it not have seemed that I was vain 
enough to have thought of putting you on your guard.” 

‘And why not? But never mind. Do not suppose that Iam re- 
buking you. As I said in my letter, we are quits now, and there is no 
place for scolding on either side. We are quits now; but I am punished 
and you are rewarded.” 

Of course he could not answer this. Of course he was hard pressed 
for words. Of course he could neither acknowledge that he had been 
rewarded, nor assert that a share of the punishment of which she spoke 
had fallen upon him also. This was the revenge with which she had 
intended to attack him. That she should think that he had in truth been 
punished and not rewarded, was very natural. Had he been less quick in 
forgetting her after her marriage, he would haye had his reward without 
any punishment. If such were her thoughts, who shall quarrel with her 
on that account ? 

‘‘T have been very frank with you,” sho continued. ‘‘ Indeed, why 
should I not be so? People talk of a lady’s secret, but my secret has 
been no secret from you? ‘That I was made to tell it under,—under, 
—what I will call an error,—was your fault ; and it is that that has made 
us quits.” 

*‘T know that I have behaved badly to you.” 

‘‘ But then unfortunately you know also that I had deserved bad treat- 
ment. Well; we will say no more about it. I have been very candid 
with you, but then I have injured no one by my candour. You have not 
said a word to me in reply ; but then your tongue is tied by your duty to 


’ Miss Burton,—your duty and your love together, of course. It is all as it 


should be, and now I will have done. When are you to be married, 
Harry ?” 

‘‘ No time has been fixed. Iam a very poor man, you know.” 

‘¢ Alas, alas,—yes. When mischief is done, how badly all the things 
turn out, You are poor and I am rich, and yet we cannot help each 
other.” 

‘“‘T fear not.” 

“Unless I could adopt Miss Burton, and be a sort of mother to her. 
You would shrink, however, from any such guardianship on my part. 
But you are clever, Harry, and can work when you please, and will make 
your way. If Miss Burton keeps you waiting now by any prudent fear on 
her part, I shall not think so well of her as I am inclined to do.” 

‘«‘ The Burtons are all prudent people.” 

«Tell her, from me, with my love,—not to be too prudent. -I thought 
to be prudent, and see what has come of it.” 

‘‘ T will tell her what you say.” i 

Do, please ; and, Harry, look here. Will she‘accept a little present 
from me? ‘You, at any rate, for my sake, will ask her to do so. Give 
her this,—it is only a trifle,”—and she put her hand on a small jeweller’s 
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box, which was close to her arm upon the table, ‘“ and tell her,—of course 
she knows all our story, Harry ?”’ 

‘¢ Yes ; she knows it all.” 

‘‘ Tell her that she whom you have rejected sends it with her kindest 
wishes to her whom you have taken.” 

‘‘No; I will not tell her that.” 

‘Why not? Itis all true. Ihave not poisoned the little ring, as 
the ladies would have done some centuries since. They were grander 
then than we are now, and perhaps hardly worse, though more cruel. 
You will bid her take it,—will you not ?” 

‘“‘T am sure she will take it without bidding on my part.” 

«¢ And tell her not to write me any thanks. She and I will both 
understand that that had better be omitted. If, when I shall see her at 
some future time as your wife, it shall be on her finger, I shall know that 
I am thanked.” Then Harry rose to go. ‘I did not mean by that to 
turn you out, but perhaps it may be as well. Ihave no more to say,— 
and as for you, you cannot but wish that the penance should be over.” 
Then he pressed her hand, and with some muttered farewell, bade her 
adieu. Again she did not rise from her chair, but nodding at him with a 
sweet smile, let him go without another word. 





CHAPTER XLIV. 
SHEWING WHAT HAPPENED OFF HELIGOLAND. 


Durine the six weeks after this, Harry Clavering settled down to his work 
at the chambers in the Adelphi with exemplary diligence. Florence, 
having remained a fortnight in town after Harry’s return to the sheepfold, 
and having accepted Lady Ongar’s present,—not without a long and 
anxious consultation with her sister-in-law on the subject,—had returned 
in fully restored happiness to Stratton. Mrs. Burton was at Ramsgate 
with the children, and Mr. Burton was in Russia with reference to a line 
of railway which was being projected from Moscow to Astracan. It was 
now September, and Harry, in his letters home, declared that he was the 
only person left in London. It was hard upon him,—much harder than 
it was upon the Wallikers and other young men whom fate retained in 
town, for Harry was a man given to shooting,—a man accustomed to pass 
the autumnal months in a country house. And then, if things had chanced 
to go one way instead of another, he would have had his own shooting 
down at Ongar Park with his own friends,—admiring him at his heels; 
or if not so this year, he would have been shooting elsewhere with the 
prospect of these rich joys for years to come. As it was, he had promised 
to stick to the shop, and was sticking to it manfully. Nor do I think that 
he allowed his mind to revert to those privileges which might have been 
his, at all more frequently than any of my readers would have done 
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in his place. He was sticking to the shop, and though he greatly disliked 
the hot desolation of London in those days, being absolutely afraid to 
frequent his club at such a period of the year,—and though he hated 
Walliker mortally,—he was fully resolved to go on with his work. Who 
could tell what might be his fate? Perhaps in another ten years he 
might be carrying that Russian railway on through the deserts of Siberia. 
Then there came to him suddenly tidings which disturbed all his resolu- 
tions, and changed the whole current of his life. 

At first there came a telegram to him from the country, desiring him 
to go down at once to Clavering, but not giving him any reason. Added 
to the message were these words,—‘‘ We are all well at the parsonage ;’’"— 
words evidently added in thoughtfulness. But before he had left the office 
there came to him there a young man from the bank at which his cousin 
Hugh kept his account, telling him the tidings to which the telegram 
no doubt referred. Jack Stuart’s boat had been lost, and his two cousins 
had gone to their graves beneath the sea! The master of the boat, and 
Stuart himself, with a boy, had been saved. The other sailors whom they 
had with them, and the ship’s steward, had perished with the Claverings. 
Stuart, it seemed, had caused tidings of the accident to be sent to the 
rector of Clavering and to Sir Hugh’s bankers. At the bank they had 
ascertained that their late customer’s cousin was in town, and their mes- 
senger had thereupon been sent, first to Bloomsbury Square, and from 
thence to the Adelphi. 

Harry had never loved his cousins. The elder he had greatly disliked, 
and the younger he would have disliked had he not despised him. But 
not the less on that account was he inexpressibly shocked when he first 
heard what had happened. The lad said that there could, as he imagined, 
be no mistake. The message had come, as he believed, from Holland, 
but of that he was not certain. There could, however, be no doubt about 
the fact. It distinctly stated that both brothers had perished. Harry 
had known when he received the message from home, that no train would 
take him till three in the afternoon, and had therefore remained at the 
office; but he could not remain now. His head was confused, and he 
could hardly bring himself to think how this matter would affect himself. 
When he attempted to explain his absence to an old serious clerk there, 
he spoke of his own return to the office as certain. He should be back, 
he supposed, in a week at the furthest. He was thinking then of his 
promises to Theodore Burton, and had not begun to realize the fact that 
his whole destiny in life would be changed. He said something, with a 
long face, of the terrible misfortune which had occurred, but gave no hint 
that that misfortune would be important in its consequences to himself. 
It was not till he had reached his lodgings in Bloomsbury Square that he 
remembered that his own father was now the baronet, and that he was his 
father’s heir. And then for a moment he thought about the property. 
He believed that it was entailed, but even of that he was not certain. 
But if it were unentailed, to whom could his cousin have left it? He 
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endeavoured, however, to expel such thoughts from his mind, as though 
there was something ungenerous in entertaining them. He tried to think 
of the widow, but even in doing that he could not tell himself that there 
was much ground for genuine sorrow. No wife had ever had less joy from 
her husband’s society than Lady Clavering had had from that of Sir Hugh. 
There was no child to mourn the loss,—no brother, no unmarried sister. 
Sir Hugh had had friends,—as friendship goes with such men; but Harry 
could not but doubt whether among them all there would be one who 
would feel anything like true grief for his loss. And it was the same with 
Archie. Who in the world would miss Archie Clavering ? What man or 
woman would find the world to be less bright because Archie Clavering 
was sleeping beneath the waves ? Some score of men at his club would 
talk of poor Clavvy for a few days,—would do so without any pretence at 
the tenderness of sorrow; and then even of Archie’s memory there would 
be an end. Thinking of all this as he was carried down to Clavering, 
Harry could not but acknowledge that the loss to the world had not been 
great; but, even while telling himself this, he would not allow himself to 
take comfort in the prospect of his heirship. Once, perhaps, he did specu- 
late how Florence should bear her honours as Lady Clavering ; but this 
idea he swept away from his thoughts as quickly as he was able. 

The tidings had reached the parsonage very late on the previous 
night ; so late that the rector had been disturbed in his bed to receive them. 
It was his duty to make known to Lady Clavering the fact that she was a 
widow, but this he could not do till the next morning. But there was 
little sleep that night for him or for his wife! He knew well enough that 
the property was entailed. He felt with sufficient strength what it was to 
become a baronet at a sudden blow, and to become also the owner of the 
whole Clavering property. He was not slow to think of the removal to the 
great house, of the altered prospects of his son, and of the mode of life 
which would be fitting for himself in future. Before the morning came he 
had meditated who should be the future rector of Clavering, and had made 
some calculations as to the expediency of resuming his hunting. Not that 
he was a heartless man,—or that he rejoiced at what had happened. But 
a man’s ideas of generosity change as he advances in age, and the rector 
was old enough to tell himself boldly that this thing that had happened 
could not be to him a cause of much grief. He had never loved his 
cousins, or pretended to love them. His cousin’s wife he did love, after 
a fashion, but in speaking to his own wife of the way in which this tragedy 
would affect Hermione, he did not scruple to speak of her widowhood as a 
period of coming happiness. 

‘‘ She will be cut to pieces,” said Mrs. Clavering. ‘‘ She was attached 
to him as earnestly as though he had treated her always well.” 

“*T believe it ; but not the less will she feel her release, unconsciously ; 
and her life, which has been very wretched, will gradually become easy 
to her.”’ ; 

Even Mrs. Clavering could not deny that this would be s0, and then 
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they reverted to matters which more closely concerned themselves. ‘I 
suppose Harry will marry at once now,” said the mother. 

‘No doubt ;—it is almost a pity; is it not?’ The rector,—as we 
will still call him,—was thinking that Florence was hardly a fitting wife 
for his son with his altered prospects. Ah, what a grand thing it would © 
have been if the Clavering property and Lady Ongar’s jointure could have * 
gone together ! 

“Not a pity at all,” said Mrs. Clavering. ‘You will find that 
Florence will make him a very happy man.” 

‘*T dare say ;—I dare say. Only he would hardly have taken her had 
this sad accident happened before he saw her. But if she will make him 
happy that is everything. I have never thought much about money 
myself, If I find any comfort in these tidings it is for his sake, not for 
my own. I would sooner remain as I am.” This was not altogether untrue, 
and yet he was thinking of the big house and the hunting. 

** What will be done about the living?”’ It was early in the morning 
when Mrs. Clavering asked this question. She had thought much about 
the living during the night. And so had the rector ;—but his thoughts had 
not run in the same direction as hers. He made no immediate answer, 
and then she went on with her question. ‘Do you think that you will 
keep it in your own hands ?” 

‘¢ Well,—no; why should I? Iam too idle about it as itis. I should 
be more so under these altered circumstances.” 

‘*T am sure you would do your duty if you resolved to keep it, but I 
don’t see why you should do so.” 

‘‘ Clavering is a great deal better than Humbleton,” said the rector. 
Humbleton was the name of the parish held by Mr. Fielding, his son- 
in-law. 

But the idea here put forward did not suit the idea which was running 
in Mrs. Clavering’s mind. ‘‘ Edward and Mary are very well off,” she 
said. ‘‘His own property is considerable, and I don’t think they want 
anything. Besides, he would hardly like to give up a family living.” 

“JT might ask him at any rate.” 

‘I was thinking of Mr. Saul,’’ said Mrs. Clavering boldly. 

“Of Mr. Saul!” The image of Mr. Saul, as rector of Clavering, 
perplexed the new baronet egregiously. 

‘‘ Well ;—yes. He is an excellent clergyman. No one can deny 
that.”” Then there was silence between them for a few moments. ‘In 
that case he and Fanny would of course marry. It is no good concealing 
the fact that she is very fond of him.” 

“‘ Upon my word I can’t understand it,” said the rector. 

‘¢ Tt is so,—and as to the excellence of his character there can be no 
doubt.” To this the rector made no answer, but went away into his 
dressing-room, that he might prepare himself for his walk across the park 
to the great house. While they were discussing who should be the future 
incumbent of the living, Lady Clavering was still sleeping in unconscious- 
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ness of her fate. Mr. Clavering greatly dreaded the task which was before 
him, and had made a little attempt to induce his wife to take the office 
upon herself; but she had explained to him that it would be more seemly 
that he should be the bearer of the tidings. ‘‘ It would seem that you were 
wanting in affection for her if you do not go yourself,” his wife had said 
to him. That the rector of Clavering was master of himself and of his 
own actions, no one who knew the family ever denied, but the instances in 
which he declined to follow his wife’s advice were not many. 

It was about eight o’clock when he went across the park. He had already 
sent a messenger with a note to beg that Lady Clavering would be up to 
receive him. As he would come very early, he had said, perhaps she 
would see him in her own room. The poor lady had, of course, been 
greatly frightened by this announcement ; but this fear had been good for 
her, as they had well understood at the rectory; the blow, dreadfully 
sudden as it must still be, would be somewhat less sudden under this pre- 
paration. When Mr. Clavering reached the house the servant was in 
waiting to show him upstairs to the sitting-room which Lady Clavering 
usually occupied when alone. She had been there waiting for him for the 
last half-hour. 

‘‘ Mr. Clavering, what is it?” she exclaimed, as he entered with tidings 
of death written on his visage. ‘In the name of heaven, what is it ? 
You have something to tell me of Hugh.” 

‘‘ Dear Hermione,” he said, taking her by the hand. 

‘‘ What is it? Tell me at once. Is he still alive?” 

The rector still held her by the hand, but spoke no word. He had 
been trying as he came across the park to arrange the words in which 
he should tell his tale, but now it was told without any speech on his 
part. 

‘‘ He is dead. Why do you not speak? Why are you so cruel?” 

“‘ Dearest Hermione, what am I to say to comfort you ?” 

What he might say after this was of little moment, for she had fainted. 
He rang the bell, and then, when the servants were there,—the old house- 
keeper and Lady Clavering’s maid,—he told to them, rather than to her, 
what had been their master’s fate. 

‘¢ And Captain Archie ?”’ asked the housekeeper. 

The rector shook his head, and the housekeeper knew that the rector 
was now the baronet. Then they took the poor widow to her own room, 
—should I not rather call her, as I may venture to speak the truth, the 
enfranchised slave than the poor widow ?—and the rector, taking up his 
hat, promised that he would send his wife across to their mistress. His 
morning’s task had been painful, but it had been easily accomplished. 
As he walked home among the oaks of Clavering Park, he told himself, no 
doubt, that they were now all his own. 

That day at the rectory was very sombre, if it was not actually sad. 
The greater part of the morning Mrs. Clavering passed with the widow, and 
sitting near her sofa she wrote sundry letters to those who were connected 
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with the family. The longest of these was to Lady Ongar, who was now 
at Tenby; and in that there was a pressing request from Hermione that 
her sister would come to her at Clavering Park. ‘‘ Tell her,” said Lady 
Clavering, ‘‘ that all her anger must be over now.” But Mrs. Clavering 
said nothing of Julia’s anger. She merely urged the request that Julia 
would come to her sister. ‘‘She will be sure to come,” said Mrs. 
Clavering. ‘‘ You need have no fear on that head.” 

‘* But how can I invite her here, when the house is not my own ?”’ 

“Pray do not talk in that way, Hermione. The house will be your 
own for any time that you may want it. Your husband’s relations are 
your dear friends; are they not?” But this allusion to her. husband 
brought her to another fit of hysterical tears. ‘‘ Both of them gone,”’ she 
said. ‘‘ Both of them gone!” Mrs. Clavering knew well that she was 
not alluding to the two brothers, but to her husband and to her baby. Of 
poor Archie no one had said a word,—beyond that one word spoken by the 
housekeeper. For her, it had been necessary that she should know who 
was now the master of Clavering Park. 

Twice in the day Mrs. Clavering went over to the big house, and on 
her second return, late in the evening, she found her son. When she 
arrived, there had already been some few words on the subject between 
him and his father. 

‘* You have heard of it, Harry ?” 

‘< Yes ; a clerk came to me from the banker's.” 

‘‘ Dreadful ; is it not? Quite terrible to think of!”’ 

‘‘ Indeed it is, sir. I was never so shocked in my life.” 

‘“‘ He would go in that cursed boat, though I know that he was advised 
against it,” said the father, holding up his hands and shaking his head. 
‘And now both of them gone ;—both gone at once !”’ 

‘How does she bear it?” 

‘Your mother is with her now. WhenI went in the morning,—I 
had written a line, and she expected bad news,—she fainted. Of course, 
I could do nothing. I can hardly say that I told her. She asked the ques- 
tion, and then saw by my face that her fears were well-founded. Upon 
my word, I was glad when she did faint ;—it was the best thing for her.” 

‘Tt must have been very painful for you.” 

‘‘ Terrible ;—terrible ;”’ and the rector shook his head. ‘It will make 
a great difference in your prospects, Harry.” 

‘‘ And in your life, sir! So to say, you are as young @ man as 
myself.” 

‘“AmI?_ I believe I was about as young when you were born. But 
I don’t think at all about myself in this matter. Iam too old to care to 
change my manner of living. It won’t affect me very much. Indeed, I 
hardly know yet how it may affect me. Your mother thinks I ought to 
give up the living. If you were in orders, Harry ——” 

** I’m very glad, sir, that I am not.” 

‘‘T suppose so. And there is no need; certainly, there is no need. 
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You will be able to do pretty nearly what you like about the property. I 
shall not care to interfere.” . 

“Yes, you will, sir. It feels strange now, but you will soon get used 
to it. I wonder whether he left a will.” 

‘“‘ Tt can’t make any difference to you, you know. Every acre of the 
property is entailed. She has her settlement. Eight hundred a year, I 
think it is. She'll not be a rich woman like her sister. I wonder where 
she’ll live. As far as that goes, she might stay at the house, if she likes 
it. I’m sure your mother wouldn’t object.” . 

Harry on this occasion asked no question about the living, but he also 
had thought of that. He knew well that his mother would befriend 
Mr. Saul, and he knew also that his father would ultimately take his 
mother’s advice. As regarded himself he had no personal objection to 
Mr. Saul, though he could not understand how his sister should feel any 
strong regard for such a man. 

Edward Fielding would make a better neighbour at the parsonage, and 
then he thought whether an exchange might not be made. After that, 
and before his mother’s return from the great house, he took a stroll 
through the park with Fanny. Fanny altogether declined to discuss any 
of the family prospects, as they were affected by the accident which had 
happened. To her mind the tragedy was so terrible that she could only 
feel its tragic element. No doubt she had her own thoughts about 
Mr. Saul as connected with it. ‘* What would he think of this sudden 
death of the two brothers? How would he feel it? If she could be 
allowed to talk to him on the matter, what would he say of their fate here 
and hereafter? Would he go to the great house to offer the consolations 
of religion to the widow?” Of all this she thought much ; but no picture 
of Mr. Saul as rector of Clavering, or of herself as mistress in her 
mother’s house, presented itself to her mind. Harry found her to be a 
dull companion, and he, perhaps, consoled himself with some personal 
attention to the oak trees. The trees loomed larger upon him now than 
they had ever done before. 

On the third day, the rector went up to London, leaving Harry at the 
parsonage. It was necessary that lawyers should be visited, and that such 
facts as to the loss should be proved as were capable of proof. There was 
no doubt at all as to the fate of Sir Hugh and his brother. The escape 
of Mr. Stuart and of two of those employed by him prevented the 
possibility of a doubt. The vessel had been caught in a gale off Heligo- 
land, and had foundered. They had all striven to get into the yacht’s 
boat, but those who had succeeded in doing so had gone down. The 
master of the yacht had seen the two brothers perish. Those who were 
saved had been picked up off the spars to which they had attached them- 
selves. There was no doubt in the way of the new baronct, and no 
difficulty. 

Nor was there any will made either by Sir Hugh or his brother. Poor 
Archie had nothing to leave, and that he should have left no will was not 
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remarkable. But neither had there been much in the power of Sir Hugh 
to bequeath, nor was there any great cause for a will on his part. Had he 
left a son, his son would have inherited everything. He had, however, 
died childless, and his wife was provided for by her settlement. On his 
marriage he had made the amount settled as small as his wife’s friends 
would accept, and no one who knew the man expected that he would 
increase the amount after his death. Having been in town for three days 
the rector returned,—being then in full possession of the title ; but this he 
did not assume till after the second Sunday from the date of the telegram 
which brought the news. 

In the meantime Harry had written to Florence, to whom the tidings 
were as important as to any one concerned. She had left London very 
triumphant,—quite confident that she had nothing now to fear from Lady 
Ongar or from any other living woman, having not only forgiven Harry his 
sins, but having succeeded also in persuading herself that there had been 
no sins to forgive,—having quarrelled with her brother half-a-dozen times 
in that he would not accept her arguments on this matter. He too would 
forgive Harry,—had forgiven him; was quite ready to omit all further 
remark on the matter; but could not bring himself when urged by 
Florence to admit that her Apollo had been altogether godlike. Florence 
had thus left London in triumph, but she had gone with a conviction that 
she and Harry must remain apart for some indefinite time, which probably 
rust be measured by years. ‘Let us see at the end of two years,” she 
had said ; and Harry had been forced to be content. But how would it be 
with her now ? 

Harry of course began his letter by telling her of the catastrophe, with 
the usual amount of epithets. It was very terrible, awful, shocking,— 
the saddest thing that had ever happened! The poor widow was in 
a desperate state, and all the Claverings were nearly beside themselves. 
But when this had been duly said, he allowed himself to go into their own 
home question. ‘I cannot fail,” he wrote, “ to think of this chiefly as it 
concerns you,—or rather, as it concerns myself in reference to you. I 
suppose I shall leave the business now. Indeed, my father seems to think 
that my remaining there would be absurd, and my mother agrees with 
him. As Iam the only son, the property will enable me to live easily 
without a profession. When I say ‘ me,’ of course you will understand 
what ‘me’ means. The better part of ‘me’ is so prudent, that I know 
she will not accept this view of things without ever so much consideration, 
and, therefore, she must come to Clavering to hear it discussed by the 
elders. For myself, I cannot bear to think that I should take delight in 
the results of this dreadful misfortune ; but how am I to keep myself from 
being made happy by the feeling that we may now be married without 
further delay ? After all that has passed, nothing will make me happy or 
even permanently comfortable till I can call you fairly my own. My 
mother has already said that she hopes you will come here in about a 
fortnight,—that is, as soon as we shall have fallen tolerably into our 
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places again ; but she will write herself before that time. I have written 
a line to your brother addressed to the office, which I suppose will find 
him. I have written also to Cecilia. Your brother, no doubt, will hear 
the news first through the French newspapers.” Then he said a little, 
but a very little, as to their future modes of life, just intimating to her, 
and no more, that her destiny might probably call upon her to be the 
mother of a future baronet. 

The news had reached Clavering on a Saturday. On the following 
Sunday every one in the parish had no doubt heard of it, but nothing on 
the subject was said in church on that day. The rector remained at home 
during the morning, and the whole service was performed by Mr. Saul. 
But on the second Sunday Mr. Fielding had come over from Humbleton, 
and he preached a sermon on the loss which the parish had sustained in 
the sudden death of the two brothers. It is, perhaps, well that such 
sermons should be preached. The inhabitants of Clavering would have 
felt that their late lords had been treated like dogs, had no word been said 
of them in the house of God. The nature of their fate had forbidden even 
the common ceremony of a burial service. It is well that some respect 
should be maintained from the low in station towards those who are high, 
even when no respect has been deserved. And, for the widow's sake, it 
was well that some notice should be taken in Clavering of this death of 
the head of the Claverings. But I should not myself have liked the duty 
of preaching an eulogistic sermon on the lives and death of Hugh Clavering 
and his brother Archie. What had either of them ever done to merit a 
good word from any man, or to earn the love of any woman? That Sir 
Hugh had been loved by his wife had come from the nature of the woman, 
not at all from the qualities of the man. Both of the brothers had lived 
on the unexpressed theory of consuming, for the benefit of their own 
backs and their own bellies, the greatest possible amount of those good 
things which fortune might put in their way. I doubt whether either of 
them had ever contributed anything willingly to the comfort or happiness 
of any human being. Hugh, being powerful by nature and having a 
strong will, had tyrannized over all those who were subject to him. 
Archie, not gifted as was his brother, had been milder, softer, and less 
actively hateful ; but his principle of action had been the same. Every- 
thing for himself! Was it not well that two such men should be consigned 
to the fishes, and that the world,—especially the Clavering world, and that 
poor widow, who now felt herself to be so inexpressibly wretched when 
her period of comfort was in truth only commencing,—was it not well that 
the world and Clavering should be well quit of them? That idea is the 
one which one would naturally have felt inclined to put into one’s sermon 
on such an occasion ; and then to sing some song of rejoicing ;—either to 
do that, or to leave the matter alone. ; 

But not so are such sermons preached ; and not after that fashion did 
the young clergyman who had married the first-cousin of these Claverings 
buckle himself to the subject. He indeed had, I think, but little difficulty, 
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either inwardly with his conscience, or outwardly with his subject. He 
possessed the power of a pleasant, easy flow of words, and of producing 
tears, if not from other eyes, at any rate from his own. He drew a 
picture of the little ship amidst the storm, and of God’s hand as it moved 
in its anger upon the waters; but of the cause of that divine wrath and 
iis direction he said nothing. Then, of the suddenness of death and its 
awfulness he said much, not insisting as he did so on the necessity of 
repentance for salvation, as far as those two poor sinners were concerned. 
No, indeed ;—how could any preacher have done that ? But he improved 
the occasion by telling those around him that they should so live as to be 
ever ready for the hand of death. If that were possible, where then indeed 
would be the victory of the grave ? And at last he came to the master and 
lord whom they had lost. Even here there was no difficulty for him. The 
heir had gone first, and then the father and his brother. Who among 
them would not pity the bereaved mother and the widow? Who among 
them would not remember with affection the babe whom they had seen at 
that font, and with respect the landlord under whose rule they had lived ? 
How pleasant it must be to ask those questions which no one can rise to 
answer! Farmer Gubbins as he sat by, listening with what power of 
attention had been vouchsafed to him, felt himself to be somewhat moved, 
but soon released himself from the task, and allowed his mind to run away 
into other ideas. The rector was a kindly man and a generous. The 
rector would allow him to enclose that little bit of common land, that was 
to be taken in, without adding anything to his rent. The rector would be 
there on audit days, and things would be very pleasant. Farmer Gubbins, 
when the slight murmuring gurgle of the preacher’s tears was heard, 
shook his own head by way of a responsive wail; but at that moment he 
was congratulating himself on the coming comfort of the new reign. Mr. 
Fielding, however, got great credit for his sermon; and it did, probably, 
more good than harm,—uniless, indeed, we should take into our calcula- 
tion, in giving our award on this subject, the permanent utility of all 
truth, and the permanent injury of all falsehood. 

Mr. Fielding remained at the parsonage during the greater part of 
the following week, and then there took place a great deal of family con- 
versation, respecting the future incumbent of the living. At these family 
conclaves, however, Fanny was not asked to be present. Mrs. Clavering, 
who knew well how to do such work, was gradually bringing her husband 
round to endure the name of Mr. Saul. Twenty times had he asserted 
that he could not understand it ; but, whether or no such understanding 
might ever be possible, he was beginning to recognize it as true that the 
thing not understood was a fact. His daughter Fanny was positively in 
love with Mr. Saul, and that to such an extent that her mother believed 
her happiness to be involved in it. ‘I can’t understand it;—upon my 
word I can’t,’’ said the rector for the last time, and then he gave way. 
There was now the means of giving an ample provision for the lovers, and 
that provision was to be given. 
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Mr. Fielding shook his head,—not in this instance as to Fanny’s 
predilection for Mr. Saul ; though in discussing that matter with his own 
wife he had shaken his head vety often; but he shook it now with 
reference to the proposed change. He was very well where he was. 
And although Clavering was better than Humbleton, it was not so much 
better as to induce him to throw his own family over by proposing to send 
Mr. Saul among them. Mr. Saul was an excellent clergyman, but perhaps 
his uncle, who had given him his living, might not like Mr. Saul. 
Thus it was decided in these conclaves that Mr. Saul was to be the future 
rector of Clavering. 

In the meantime poor Fanny moped,—wretched in her solitude, 
anticipating no such glorious joys as her mother was preparing for her ; 
and Mr. Saul was preparing with energy for his departure into foreign 
parts. 


CHAPTER XLV. 


Is Suz Map? 


Lapy Onear was at Tenby when she received Mrs. Clavering’s letter, 
and had not heard of the fate of her brother-in-law till the news reached 
her in that way. She had gone down to a lodging at Tenby with no 
attendant but one maid, and was preparing herself for the great surrender 
of her property which she meditated. Hitherto she had heard nothing 
from the Courtons or their lawyer as to the offer she had made about 
Ongar Park; but the time had been short, and lawyers’ work, as she 
knew, was never done in a hurry. She had gone to Tenby, flying, in 
truth, from the loneliness of London to the loneliness of the sea-shore,— 
but expecting she knew not what comfort from the change. She would 
take with her no carriage, and there would, as she thought, be excitement 
even in that. She would take long walks by herself;—she would read ;— 
nay, if possible, she would study and bring herself to some habits of 
industry. Hitherto she had failed in everything, but now she would try 
if some mode of success might not be open to her. She would ascertain, 
too, on what smallest sum she could live respectably and without penury, 
and would keep only so much out of Lord Ongar’s wealth. 

But hitherto her life at Tenby had not been successful. Solitary days 
were longer there even than they had been in London. People stared-at 
her more; and, though she did not own it to herself, she missed greatly 
the comforts of her London house. As for reading, I doubt whether she 
did much better by the seaside than she had done in the fown. Men and 
women say that they will read, and think so,—those, I mean, who have 
acquired no habit of reading,—believing the work to be, of all works, the 
easiest. It may be work, they think, but of all works it must be the 
easiest of achievement. Given the absolute faculty of reading, the task of 
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going through the pages of a book must be, of all tasks, the most certainly 
within the grasp of the man or woman who attempts it! Alas, no ;—if the 
habit be not there, of all tasks it is the most difficult. If a man have not 
acquired the habit of reading till he be old, he shall sooner in his old age 
learn to make shoes than learn the adequate use of a book. And worse 
again ;—under such circumstances the making of shoes shall be more 
pleasant to him than the reading of a book. Let those who are not old,— 
who are still young, ponder this well. Lady Ongar, indeed, was not old, 
by no means too old to clothe herself in new habits. But even she was 
old enough to find that the doing so was a matter of much difficulty. She 
had her books around her; but, in spite of her books, she was sadly in 
want of some excitement when the letter from Clavering came to her relief. 

It was indeed a relief. Her brother-in-law dead, and he also who had 
so lately been her suitor! These two men whom she had so lately seen 
in lusty health,—proud with all the pride of outward life,—had both, by 
a stroke of the winds, been turned into nothing. A terrible retribution 
had fallen upon her enemy,—for as her enemy she had ever regarded 
Hugh Clavering since her husband’s death. She took no joy in this 
retribution. There was no feeling of triumph at her heart in that he had 
perished. She did not tell herself that she was glad,—cither for her own 
sake or for her sister’s. But mingled with the awe she felt there was 
a something of unexpressed and inexpressible relief. Her present life was 
very grievous to her,—and now had occurred that which would open to 
her new hopes and a new mode of living. Her brother-in-law had oppressed 
her by his very existence, and now he was gone. Had she had no brother- 
in-law who ought to have welcomed her, her return to England would 
not have been terrible to her as it had been. Her sister would be now 
restored to her, and her solitude would probably be at an end. And then 
the very excitement occasioned by the news was salutary to her. She 
was, in truth, shocked. As she said to her maid, she felt it to be very 
dreadful. But, nevertheless, the day on which she received those tidings 
was less wearisome to her than any other of the days that she had passed 
at Tenby. 

Poor Archie! Some feeling of a tear, some half-formed drop that was 
almost a tear, came to her eye as she thought of his fate. How foolish he 
had always been, how unintelligent, how deficient in all those qualities 
which recommend men to women! But the very memory of his deficiencies 
created something like a tenderness in his favour. Hugh was disagreeable, 
nay hateful, by reason of the power which he possessed ; whereas Archie 
was not hateful at all, and was disagreeable simply because nature had 
been a niggard to him. And then he had professed himself to be her 
lover. There had not been much in this; for he had come, of course, for 
her money; but even when that is the case a woman will feel something 
for the man who has offered to link his lot with hers. Of all those to 
whom the fate of the two brothers had hitherto been matter of moment, I 
think that Lady Ongar felt more than any other for the fate of poor Archie. 
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And how would it affect Harry Clavering? She had desired to give 
Harry all the good things of the world, thinking that they would become 
him well,—thinking that they would become him very well as reaching him 
from her hand. Now he would have them all, but would not have them 
from her. Now he would have them all, and would share them with 
Florence Burton. Ah,—if she could have been true to him in those early 
days,—in those days when she had feared his poverty,—would it not have 
been well now with her also? The measure of her retribution was come 
full home to her at last! Sir Harry Clavering! She tried the name and 
found that it sounded very well. And she thought of the figure of the man 
and of his nature, and she knew that he would bear it with a becoming man- 
liness. Sir Harry Clavering would be somebody in his county,—would be a 
husband of whom his wife would be proud as he went about among his 
tenants and his gamekeepers,—and perhaps on wider and better journeys, 
looking up the voters of his neighbourhood. Yes; happy would be the wife of 
Sir Harry Clavering. He was a man who would delight in sharing his house, 
his hopes, his schemes and councils with his wife. He would find a com- 
panion in his wife. He would do honour to his wife, and make much of 
her. He would like to see her go bravely. And then, if children came, 
how tender he would be to them! Whether Harry could ever have 
become a good head to a poor household might be doubtful, but no man 
had ever been born fitter for the position which he was now called upon 
to fill. It was thus that Lady Ongar thought of Harry Clavering as she 
owned to herself that the full measure of her just retribution had come 
home to her. 

Of course she would go at once to Clavering Park. She wrote to her 
sister saying so, and the next day she started. She started so quickly on 
her journey that she reached the house not very many hours after her own 
letter. She was there when the rector started for London, and there when 
Mr. Fielding preached his sermon; but she did not see Mr. Clavering 
before he went, nor was she present to hear the eloquence of the younger 
clergyman. Till after that Sunday the only member of the family she 
had seen was Mrs. Clavering, who spent some period of every day up at 
the great house. Mrs. Clavering had not hitherto seen Lady Ongar since 
her return, and was greatly astonished at the change which so short a 
time had made. ‘She is handsomer than ever she was,’’ Mrs. Clavering 
said to the rector; ‘‘ but it is that beauty which some women carry into 
middle life, and not the loveliness of youth.’’ Lady Ongar’s manner was 
cold and stately when first she met Mrs: Clavering. It was on the morning 
of her marriage when they had last met,—when Julia Brabazon was 
resolving that she would look like a countess, and that to be a countess 
should be enough for her happiness. She could not but remember this 
now, and was unwilling at first to make confession of her failure by any 
meekness of conduct. It behoved her to be proud, at any rate till she 
should know how this new Lady Clavering would receive her. And then 
it was more than probable that this new Lady Clavering knew all that had 
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taken place between her and Harry. It behoved her, therefore, to hold 
her head on high. 

But before the week was over, Mrs. Clavering,—for we will still call her 
so,—had broken Lady Ongar’s spirit by her kindness; and the poor 
woman who had so much to bear had brought herself to speak of the 
weight of her burden. Julia had, on one occasion, called her Lady 
Clavering, and for the moment this had been allowed to pass without 
observation. The widowed lady was then present, and no notice of. the 
name was possible. But soon afterwards Mrs. Clavering made her little 
request on the subject. ‘‘I do not quite know what the custom may be,” 
she said, ‘“‘ but do not call me so just yet. It will only be reminding 
Hermy of her bereavement.” 

‘‘ She is thinking of it always,”’ said Julia. 

‘* No doubt she is; but still the new name would wound her. And, 
indeed, it perplexes me also. Let it come by-and-by, when we are more 
settled.” 

Lady Ongar had truly said that her sister was as yet always thinking 
of her bereavement. To her now it was as though the husband she had 
lost had been a paragon among men. She could only remember of him 
his manliness, his power,—a dignity of presence which he possessed,—and 
the fact that to her he had been everything. She thought of that last and 
vain caution which she had given him, when with her hardly permitted 
last embrace she had besought him to take care of himself. She did not 
remember now how coldly that embrace had been received, how com- 
pletely those words had been taken as meaning nothing, how he had left 
her not only without a sign of affection, but without an attempt to repress 
the evidences of his indifference. But she did remember that she had had 
her arm upon his shoulder, and tried to think of that embrace as though 
it had been sweet to her. And she did remember how she had stood at 
the window, listening to the sounds of the wheels which took him off, and 
watching his form as long as her eye could rest upon it. Ah! what false- 
hoods she told herself now of her love to him, and of his goodness to 
her; pious falsehoods which would surely tend to bring some comfort 
to her wounded spirit. 

But her sister could hardly bear to hear the praises of Sir Hugh. 
When she found how it was to be, she resolved that she would bear them, 
—bear them, and not contradict them; but her struggle in doing so was 
great, and was almost too much for her. 

‘‘He had judged me and condemned me,” she said at last, ‘ and 
therefore, as a matter of course, we were not such friends when we last met 
as we used to be before my marriage.” 

‘‘ But, Julia, there was much for which you owed him gratitude.” 

‘‘ We will say nothing about that now, Hermy.” 

*‘T do not know why your mouth should be closed on such a subject 
because he has gone. I should have thought that you would be glad to 
acknowledge his kindness to you. But you were always hard.” 
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‘* Perhaps I am hard.” 

** And twice he asked you to come here since you returned,—but you 
would not come.” 

*‘T have come now, Hermy, when I have thought that I might be 
of use.” 

** He felt it when you would not come before. I know he did.” Lady 
Ongar could not but think of the way in which he had manifested his 
feelings on the occasion of his visit to Bolton Street. ‘I never could 
understand why you were so bitter.” 

‘“‘T think, dear, we had better not discuss that. I also have had much 
to bear,—I, as well as you. What you have borne has come in no wise 
from your own fault.” 

‘* No, indeed ; I did not want him to go. I would have given anything 
to keep him at home.” 

Her sister had not been thinking of the suffering which had come to 
her from the loss of her husband, but of her former miseries. This, 
however, she did not explain. ‘No,’ Lady Ongar continued to say. 
‘* You have nothing for which to blame yourself, whereas I have much,— 
indeed everything. Ifwe are to remain together, as I hope we may, it 
will be better for us both that bygones should be bygones.” 

** Do you mean that I am never to speak of Hugh ?” 

‘‘No;—I by no means intend that. But I would rather that you 
should not refer to his feelings towards me. I think he did not quite 
understand the sort of life that I led while my husband was alive, 
and that he judged me amiss. Therefore I would have bygones be 
bygones.” 

Three or four days after this, when the question of leaving Clavering 
Park was being mooted, the elder sister started a difficulty as to money 
matters. An offer had been made to her by Mrs. Clavering to remain at 
the great house, but this she had declined, alleging that the place would be 
distasteful to her after her husband's death. She, poor soul, did not 
allege that it had been made distasteful to her for ever by the solitude 
which she had endured there during her husband’s lifetime! She would 
go away somewhere, and live as best she might upon her jointure. It was 
not very much, but it would be sufficient. She did not see, she said, how 
she could live with her sister, because she did not wish to be dependent. 
Julia, of course, would live in a style to which she could make no 
pretence. : 

Mrs. Clavering, who was present,—as was also Lady Ongar,—declared 
that she saw no such difliculty. ‘Sisters together,”’ she said, “need 
hardly think of a difference in such matters.” 

Then it was that Lady Ongar first spoke to either of them of her 
half-formed resolution about her money, and then too, for the first time, 
did she come down altogether from that high horse on which she had 
been, as it were, compelled to mount herself while in Mrs. Clavering’s 
presence. ‘TI think I must explain,” said she, *‘ something of what I 
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mean to do,—about my money that is. I do not think that there will be 
much difference between me and Hermy in that respect.” 

‘«‘ That is nonsense,” said her sister, fretfully. 

‘«‘ There will be a difference in income certainly,” said Mrs. Clavering, 
‘but I do not see that that need create any uncomfortable feeling.” 

** Only one doesn’t like to be dependent,” said Hermione. 

‘‘You shall not be asked to give up any of your independence,” said 
Julia, with a smile,—a melancholy smile, that gave but little sign of 
pleasantness within. Then on a sudden her face became stern and hard, 
‘The fact is,” she said, ‘I do not intend to keep Lord Ongar’s money.”’ 

‘‘ Not to keep your income! ”’ said Hermione. 

‘‘ No ;—I will give it back to them,—or at least the greater part of it. 
Why should I keep it ?” 

‘‘Tt is your own,” said Mrs. Clavering. 

“Yes; legally it is my own. I know that. And when there was 
some question whether it should not be disputed I would have fought for 
it to the last shilling. Somebody,—I suppose it was the lawyer,—wanted 
to keep from me the place in Surrey. I told them then that I would not 
abandon my right to an inch of it. But they yielded,—and now I have 
given them back the house.” 

‘You have given it back!” said her sister. 

‘‘Yes;—I have said they may have it. It is of no use to me. I 
hate the place.” 

‘You have been very generous,” said Mrs. Clavering. 

‘‘ But that will not affect your income,” said Hermione. 

‘No ;—that would not affect my income.” Then she paused, not 
knowing how to go on with the story of her purpose. 

‘If I may say so, Lady Ongar,” said Mrs. Clavering, ‘‘ I would not 
if I were you, take any steps in so important a matter without advice.” 

‘Who is there that can advise me? Of course tho lawyer tells me 
that I ought to keep it all. It is his business to give such advice as that. 
But what does he know of what I feel? How can he understand me ? 
How, indeed, can I expect that any one shall understand me ?” 

‘‘ But it is possible that people should misunderstand you,” said Mrs. 
Clavering. 

“Exactly. That is just what he says. But, Mrs. Clavering, I care 
nothing for that. I care nothing for what anybody says cr thinks. What 
is it to me what they say ?” 

‘J should have thought it was everything,” said her sister. 

‘“‘No,—it is nothing ;—noihing at all.” Then she was again silent, 
and was unable to express herself. She could not bring herself to declare 
in words that self-condemnation of her own conduct which was now 
weighing so heavily upon her. It was not that she wished to keep back 
her own feelings, either from her sister or from Mrs. Clavering; but that 
the words in which to express them were wanting to her. 

‘* And have they accepted the house ?’’ Mrs. Clavering asked. 
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‘They must accept it. What else can they do% They cannot 
make me call it mine if I do not choose. If I refuse to take the income 
which Mr. Courton’s lawyer pays in to my bankers’, they cannot compel 
me to have it.” 

‘* But you are not going to give that up too?” said her sister. 

“Tam. Iwill not have his money,—not more than enough to keep 
me from being a scandal to his family. I will not have it. It is a curse 
to me, and has been from the first. What right have I to all that money, 
because,—because,—because—”’ She could not finish her sentence, but 
turned away from them, and walked by herself to the window. 

Lady Clavering looked at Mrs. Clavering as though she thought that 
her sister was mad. ‘‘ Do you understand her ?”’ said Lady Clavering in 
a whisper. 

“I think I do,” said the other. ‘I think I know what is passing in 
her mind.” Then she followed Lady Ongar across the room, and taking 
her gently by the arm tried to comfort her,—to comfort her, and to argue 
with her as to the rashness of that which she proposed to do. She 
endeavoured to explain to the poor woman how it was that she should at 
this moment be wretched, and anxious to do that which, if done, would 
put it out of her power afterwards to make herself useful in the world. 
It shocked the prudence of Mrs. Clavering,—this idea of abandoning 
money, the possession of which was questioned by noone. ‘They do not 
want it, Lady Ongar,”’ she said. 

‘“‘ That has nothing to do with it,” answered the other. 

‘«« And nobody has any suspicion but what it is honourably and fairly 
your own.” 

“But does anybody ever think how I got it?” said Lady Ongar, 
turning sharply round upon Mrs. Clavering. ‘ You,—you,—you,—do you 
dare to tell me what you think of the way in which it became mine ? 
Could you bear it, if it had become yours after such a fashion? I cannot 
bear it, and I will not.” She was now speaking with so much violence 
that her sister was awed into silence, and Mrs. Clavering herself found a 
difficulty in answering her. 

‘‘ Whatever may have been the past,” said she, “the question now is 
how to do the best for the future.” 

“‘T had hoped,” continued Lady Ongar without noticing what was said 
to her, “‘ I had hoped to make everything straight by giving his money to 
another. You know to whom I mean, and so does Hermy. I thought, 
when I returned, that bad as I had been I might still do some good in the 
world. But it is as they tell us in the sermons. One cannot make good 
come out of evil. I have done evil, and nothing but evil has come from 
the evil which I have done. Nothing but evil will come from it. As for 
being useful in the world,—I know of what use Tam! When women 
hear how wretehed I have been they will be unwilling to sell themselves as 
I did.” Then she made her way to the door, and left the room, going 
out with quiet steps, and closing the lock behind her without a sound. 
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‘‘T did not know that she was such as that,”’ said Mrs. Clavering. 

‘Nor did I. She has never spoken in that way before.” 

‘‘ Poor soul! Hermione, you see there are those in the world whose 
sufferings are worse than yours.” 

‘‘T don’t know,” said Lady Clavering. ‘She never lost what I have 
lost,—never.”’ 

*‘ She has lost what I am sure you never will lose, her own self-esteem. 
But, Hermy, you should be good to her. We must all be good to her. 
Will it not be better that you should stay with us for a while,—both 
of you?” 

‘‘ What, here at the park ?” 

‘‘ We will make room for you at the rectory, if you would like it.” 

“Oh, no; I will go away. Ishall be better away. I suppose she 
will not be like that often; will she ?” 

‘‘She was much moved just now.” 

«And what does she mean about her income? She cannot be in 
earnest.” 

‘‘ She is in earnest now.” 

‘* And cannot it be prevented ? Only think,—if after all she were to 
give up her jointure! Mrs. Clavering, you do not think she is mad; 
do you?” 

Mis. Clavering said what she could to comfort the elder and weaker 
sister on this subject, explaining to her that the Courtons would not be at 
all likely to take advantage of any wild generosity on the part of Lady 
Ongar, and then she walked home across the park, meditating on the 
character of the two sisters. 
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Extinct families, like extinct kingdoms and republics, ought to find their 
special historians, and assuredly no departed race, not even that of the 
Montmorencies, styled by Henri IV. the greatest family in Europe after the 
Bourbons, can furnish so romantic a series of adventures as the Swedish 
Kéningsmarks, who have left some trace in the records of almost every 
State of Europe. 

This race, whose sons and daughters were all noted as much either for 
their beauty or strength of form as for the dauntless energy and impetuous 
passions which seethed in their wild blood from generaiion to generation, 
were a branch of an ancient family seated originally in the Mark of 
Brandenburg. In the dim dawn of modern history the Kéningsmarks 
are to be seen on the banks of the Elbe, fighting under the banner of 
Henry the Fowler. One of them, in the thirteenth century, finds place in 
the chronicles of the time as the ‘ Rosenritter’’—the Knight of the 
Roses. He had delivered the Queen of Hungary from the captivity of the 
Ban of Croatia, and when asked by the Queen to name his own reward, 
claimed the three red roses which she held in her hand. The Queen 
_ thereupon not only gave her deliverer the three red roses, but three kisses 
besides with her own royal lips. 

The Kéningsmarks had their family seat at Kitzlar, in Brandenburg, 
but during the Thirty Years’ War the family split up into two branches, one 
of which remained on the ancestral soil, while the other attached itself to 
the fortunes of Gustavus Adolphus, and subsequently passed over into 
Sweden. The founder of the Swedish line was Hans Christoph von 
K6ningsmark, who began life as a page at the court of Friedrich Ulrich of 
Brunswick, and became, on the Protestant side, one of the most notorious 
partisan chieftains of the Thirty Years’ War. He was a grim-browed 
gigantic fighter, whose thick mane of hair bristled like a wild boar’s when 
in wrath, and whose Teutonic fury in battle made the blood of Wallenstein’s 
freebooters run cold in their veins. He fought by the side of Gustavus at 
Liitzen, co-operated with Turenne in the invasion of the Palatinate, and 
served again under the Swedish flag in the times of Bannier and Torstenson. 
His chief exploit was the storming of the quarter of the Kleinseite at 
Prague, the last great event of thirty years of massacre and devastation, 
and one which determimed the Imperialists to accept the Peace of West- 
phalia. Of all the ruthless chieftains and bandits who had laid waste 
Germany, Hans Christoph practised the arts of plunder and extortion with 
as little remorse as any. In Lower Saxony he cut down whole forests and 
turned them into money. His booty in the Kleinseite was enormous... In 
the house of Count Colleredo, the commander of the captured garrison, he 
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found, it is said, twelve tubs full of gold. One of his articles of plunder 
was the Meso-Gothic Gospel of Ulphilas, which is fortunately preserved in 
the library of Upsala at the present day; but no lover of art can ever 
forgive him for earrying off four pictures of Correggio, which perished at 
the hands of his Vandal mistress Queen Christiana, who cut the heads 
of the figures out of the canvas to insert in her own vile tapestry. After 
the Peace of Westphalia he became a count of Sweden, and governor of 
the provinces of Bremen and Verden, of which the Swedes had taken 
possession. Near their capital, Stade, he built himself a castle-residence, 
and named it Agathenburg. He died at Stockholm, as a field-marshal, in 
the year 1663, leaving large possessions, into which he had converted his 
immense heaps of ‘‘loot”’ got together in thirty years’ campaigning. This 
terrible old brigand had two sons, of whom the younger, Otto Wilhelm, 
played the more prominent part in history. He was educated at Jena, 
went the tour of Europe, and, on return, was sent as ambassador of 
Sweden to the court of Louis XIV. At his reception he had to deliver 
a Swedish speech ; in the middle of it his memory failed him, and he 
substituted for the remainder of his oration the Lord’s Prayer in the same 
language. As no one at the court of Louis XIV. knew Swedish, he ran no 
danger of discovery, although his attendants had much difficulty in keeping 
a grave face. Ie subsequently entered the French service, and formed 
the regiment called the Royal Allemand. He assisted later in raising the 
siege of Vienna by the Turks; from Vienna he passed into the service of 
the Venetians, with whom he fought again against the Turks; in conjunc- 
tion with Morosini he took the command of their expedition, and recon- 
quered the Morea with great rapidity. From the Morea he went to 
Athens, and set siege to the city. He, too, like his father, became 
an art-ravager of the most deplorable atrocity, for the Turks having 
fortified themselves in the Acropolis and stored their powder in the 
Parthenon, he planted a battery upon the hill on which stands the 
monument of Philopappus, and directed his guns upon those marvellous 
edifices which man, and not time, has brought to ruin. It was, alas, 
from the battery of a Kéningsmark that the fatal bomb was launched 
which blew the roof from off the Parthenon and splintered its marble 
columns. After having by this achievement done the world an injury, of 
whose magnitude he could have no possible conception, he died of the 
plague, before Negropont, in the year 1688. The Venetians thought 
much of his services, and erected a statue to him in the arsenal, which is 
still to be seen there, with the inscription, ‘Semper victori.” His body 
was brought to Venice, and taken from thence by his nephew, Philip,—he 
who was destined to be a victim to his fatal amour with Sophia Dorothea, 
—to the family vault at Stade. The elder brother of the ravager of the 
Parthenon, Conrad, was killed in 1678, at the siege of Bonn, leaving four 
children,—two sons and two daughters,—and three of these had destinies 
more romantic than any of their ancestors. Their mother was a Wrangel, 
daughter of the Herman Wrangel against whom the great Elector of Bran- 
20—2 
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denburg won the battle of Fehrbellin—a victory from which Frederick 
the Great dated the greatness of the house of Hohenzollern. From 
the Wrangels the Koningsmarks derived that beauty of person for 
which the Swedish family was celebrated, while the wild blood of the 
race showed itself as wild as ever in the extraordinary romance of 
their lives. One, however—and but one—of the children of this 
marriage, the youngest daughter, who married Count Liwenhaupt, a 
Saxon general, lived a quiet and a decent life. Carl Johann, the eldest 
son, was a notorious personage in all parts of Europe, and styled 
le parfait chevalier errant. He united all the graces of the Wrangels with 
the Herculean strength of his grandfather and the wandering spirit of 
his uncle. At the age of fifteen he commenced his wild career by rushing 
from court to court and from camp to camp. At eighteen he went to 
Malta to join the expedition of the Knights of St. John against the pirates 
of Barbary. In a sea-fight with the Moors he displayed much extravagant 
valour, and a cat-like tenacity of life. The galley in which Kénings- 
mark was, made an attempt to board one of the pirates, and the 
young count leapt on to the enemy’s bulwarks without a follower, when 
his vessel was beaten off, and he had to defend his life singly against 
the whole Moorish crew. In the struggle he fell into the water, but he 
astonished the Moors by appearing again on the opposite side of the 
vessel and leaping on to the deck. He maintained his ground as the 
Maltese knights were surrounding the corsair on all sides, when the pirates 
in despair blew themselves up. Kéningsmark went up with the rest, but 
fell into the water, and was picked up safe. For these exploits the Grand 
Master gave the youth, in spite of his being a Protestant, the Maltese 
Cross. On his way home he made a romantic journey through Italy, 
accompanied by the young Countess of Southampton dressed as a page. 
He visited Paris a second time, where his uncle, the colonel of the Royal 
Allemand, made him acquainted with all the chief people of the court of 
Louis XIV. ; from thence he crossed over to England, to offer his services 
to Charles II., being eager again to meet the Moors in conflict. He 
sought for permission to join the expedition to Tangiers, and to fight side 
by side with Kirke’s Lambs. Ké6ningsmark was accepted as a volunteer, 
but the squadron in which he was to start was delayed by adverse 
winds for six months, which so exasperated his hot impatience that 
he started off for Tangiers by land, travelling day and night through 
France and Spain to reach the fortress then besieged by the Moghrebin 
Moslems. He crossed the straits and landed close to. the fortress just 
as the governor was attempting a last desperate sally. He joined the 
English troopers, put himself at their head with his little suite, and in 
the impetuosity of his charge got a hundred yards in front of the English 
line. The Moors, confused by the smoke of the conflict, and imagining the 
new-comers had brought large reinforcements, gave way before him, and 
Tangiers was relieved. From Tangiers he went back to England, where 
this handsome, brilliant, daredevil young fellow found himself in his true 
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element, among the loose gallants and looser ladies of the court. He 
was constrained, however, soon to leave the country under circumstances 
of a very ugly complexion, which excited immense sensation ; for one of 
the wealthiest young men about town of the day was assassinated in 
Pall Mall, and young Kéningsmark was tried as an accomplice in the crime. 
The whole of the facts may be found in a pamphlet published in 1682, 
called the ‘Tryal and Condemnation of George Borosky, alias Boratzi, 
Christopher Fraats, and John Stern, for the barbarous Murder of Thomas 
Tynn, Esq., in Pall Mall, together with the Tryal of Charles John 
Count Coningsmark as Accessory before the Fact of the same Murder.” 

The motives of this extraordinary affair were the following :—Thomas 
Tynn, Esq., was engaged to be married to Elizabeth Percy, the only 
daughter and heiress of the Duke of Northumberland, who died in 1670. 
Being the richest and noblest heiress in England, she had had many 
candidates for her hand, and Kéningsmark among them. Old Fraats, 
a war-worn veteran, had been body-guard to Kéningsmark’s uncle in the 
Thirty Years’ War, and served the nephew like a savage mastiff, content 
at any time to be cut to pieces for a Kéningsmark. Whether Fraats, 
with his Thirty Years’ War notions, entertained the scheme alone, or 
whether his young count gave him a hint, cannot be known; what we 
do know is, that old Fraats, with sundry scenes of the sacking of the 
Palatinate probably running in his head, determined to put Mr. Thomas 
Tynn out of the way, to give Kéningsmark another chance for the heiress. 
He accordingly got two foreign friends, Boratzski and Stern, to accompany 
him with their blunderbusses to Pall Mall, on the evening of Sunday, 
February 12, 1682. These three worthies stationed themselves at the 
spot where now stands the arcade of Her Majesty’s Theatre, on the look- 
out for Mr. Thomas Tynn in his carriage. When he arrived all three 
poured the contents of their weapons into his bosom. All three were 
tried and sentenced to death. Nothing could be proved against Kénings- 
mark; the other two knew nothing but what Fraats told them, and old 
Fraats took care to tell them nothmg. He was offered a free pardon 
if he would give evidence against Kéningsmark. He stubbornly refused, 
and took his hanging without a murmur. Carl Johann, the parfait 
chevalier errant, was heard of no more in England after this; he carried 
his sword over to the service of the Venetians, and fell in the Morea, 
fighting under his uncle in 1686. 

Philip Kéningsmark, his brother, was also one of the handsomest and 
most libertine gallants of all Europe, and the story of his intrigue with 
Sophia Dorothea, Princess of Zell and wife of our George I., is one of 
the most tragical romances of the kind. Additional revelations of this 
affair were made of late years by the publication of the correspondence 
of Sophia Dorothea and her lover, which has been preserved in the library 
at Upsala; and all the incidents of this dark business are now as well 
known as they probably ever will be. 

Philip was brought up at the court of the parents of Sophia Dorothea 
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at Zell, and he declares in his letters that his passion for her dated from 
his boyhood. He came over to England to finish his edueation at a 
school kept by a Frenchman, Faubert, where he grew up in company 
with the sons of the dissolute courtiers of Charles I., and imbibed all 
the libertine morals of the time. He served under his uncle, Otto 
Wilhelm, we have seen, in the Venetian service against the Turks, and 
travelled in company with the Herculean young profligate the Electoral Princo 
of Saxony, who after became August the Strong, when his evil star took 
him, in 1685, to the court of Hanover. The Upsala Ictters, now yellow 
and dull enough, but once hot from the flame of passion and devotion, 
extend from 1687 to 1694—over, consequently, a period of seven years. 
They show that the princess, the wife of the heir-apparent of the 
Electorate, visited Kéningsmark in his apartments—that they made 
habitual rendezvous in her rooms, at ten o'clock in the evening, to sup 
together. The count writes on one occasion:—‘ Demain, au soir, a 
dix heures, je serai au rendezvous. Le signal ordinaire nous fera 
connaitre. Je sifflerai de loin, ‘Les Follies d’Espagne.’” From these 
letters we learn that the count was sometimes concealed for whole days, 
and once for three days together, with the princess, and that both had 
occasionally wild fits of jealousy. Once the count accuses the princess 
of throwing ‘ @illades” at another. Another time ‘a note has been 
mislaid, and everything may be discovered.” The princess was prepared 
to risk everything and to sacrifice everything for Koningsmark, and urged 
him perpetually to flight and marriage. A day spent with him was her 
only consolation, in her then state of existence. Kdéningsmark tried to 
break away, spoke of seeking relief in campaigning; but the princess held 
him fast till the fatal catastrophe overwhelmed them both. 

If any excuse could be found for the unfortunate, beautiful, spirited, 
and accomplished princess, it would be afforded by the licentious atmo- 
sphere of the court of Hanover, and the infidelity and coarse nature of her 
husband. She was the only daughter of George Wilhelm, Duke of Zell, 
by the daughter of a Huguenot marquis and refugee whom he fell in love 
with at the court of tle Prince of Orange at Breda. The marriage, according 
to royal German notions, was a mésalliance, but the French lady was 
possessed of uncommon attractions in graces of form and manner—of 
sparkling vivacity and great intelligence ; all of which she transmitted to 
her daughter, and all of which were quite thrown away on the German 
boor, her spouse, who neglected her for fat heavy German mistresses. 
Sophia Dorothea is described as of middle height, with a perfect bust, with 
oval features, of a delicate complexion, with a dimpled chin, and light 
chestnut hair. She danced to perfection, sang, and played on the clavier. 
She had a quick wit, a lively imagination, and remarkable powers of memory 
and literary tastes; and above all, she had an affectionate nature and a deeply- 
loving heart. In the year 1682 she was married to her cousin, the Electoral 
Prince George Louis of Hanover—a marriage of state reason, to keep 
together the possessions of the two branches of the House of Brunswick. 
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The union was one of the most unnatural character, and from first to last 
the lively, brilliant, impassioned, half-French Princess of Zell and the 
morose, sullen, stupid, sensual German boor never had a sympathy in 
common. At the court of Ernest August, her father-in-law, the princess 
lived in a foetid atmosphere of adultery. Both the Elector and his son 
rivalled cach other in their besotted passions for ugly and coarse women. 
For such Ernest August neglected his wife, Sophia Stuart, the daughter of 
the unfortunate Elizabeth of Bohemia, the presumptive heiress of the throne 
of England, the friend of Leibnitz, the most accomplished lady at that time 
perhaps in Europe ; and such his more boorish son preferred to the charming 
and sprightly Sophia Dorothea. Amid this coarse, sensual, and profligate 
society, the handsome and brilliant young.Kéningsmark appeared like a 
being from another world, and the poor princess was fascinated beyond 
power of control. Pity, alas! for a passion which cost one lover his life 
and the other her liberty. Her husband, the prince, however, had nothing 
to do with the tragedy which occurred ; and, to do him justice, seems not 
even to have been jealous, but to have given his wife as much licence as 
he took himself. The Countess Platen alone was the contriver and 
executor of the infernal transaction, which was simply the assassination 
of Kéningsmark by a slighted and revengeful woman. Kéningsmark had 
rejected the advances of a vixen who had neither youth nor beauty to 
recommend her; and some reputed jest of the princess at her expense 
roused the ugly harridan to the highest pitch of fury, and she thought of 
nothing but revenge. The meditated flight of the two objects of her 
hatred at last brought on the tragic crisis. The princess, in June, 1694, 
had made one fruitless attempt, by appealing to her father, to escape from 
the intolerable life of Hanover and Herrenhausen, and to be received back 
under the protection of her parents ; but failing in this, she determined to 
take advantage of the absence of her husband at Berlin to fly away with 
her lover to Dresden, where August the Strong, Koéningsmark’s old 
comrade, had now succeeded to the Electorate, and immediately on his 
accession named Kéningsmark his major-general of cuirassiers. All the 
arrangements for their flight were made. Kéningsmark’s equipage was 
waiting-—twenty-nine servants and fifty-two horses and mules. On the 
evening of the ist of July, 1694, he made a visit to the princess for the 
last time preparatory to elopement. The Countess Platen was made 
aware by her spies of the intended flight, and of the meeting of the lovers 
in the princess’s apartments. Furious at the notion of being baulked of 
her anticipated vengeance, she wrung from the Elector an order for 
Kéningsmark’s immediate arrest, and by means of the arrest the revengeful 
woman compassed his murder. She placed four of the Elector’s body- 
guards in a hiding-place behind a projection of the court chapel, and barred 
up every other means of exit but the one which led in that direction; she 
gave her accomplices orders to kill the count if he should defend himself, 
which he was pretty sure to do when set upon by four men, without 
warning, in the dark. She herself lay in wait close by, to become an eye- 
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witness of her own revenge. The count passed a considerable portion of 
the night with the princess, who was getting ready her jewels and more 
valuable articles to take with her. On leaving her he endeavoured to pass 
out the way he usually went. ‘That exit was barred. He rushed in wild 
despair from door to door, till he came where the ambush was prepared 
for him. The four men set upon him ; Kéningsmark drew his sword and 
defended himself, inflicting several wounds on his adversaries. At last his 
sword broke, and he was overpowered, with severe wounds on face and 
body. He was dragged into a neighbouring room, where the Countess 
Platen was ; and when the count, at sight of her, burst out into terms of 
execration, she stamped with her feet on his bleeding face. He was then 
thrown into a vault filled with water, and drowned, and his body was burnt in 
an oven and the place then walled up. For a long time, although, of course, 
suspicion was rife, the sudden disappearance of Kéningsmark was a mystery 
for all Germany. The array of servants, horses, mules, and equipages 
waiting outside Hanover of course drew universal attention to the unaccoun- 
table mystery. Aurora, the sister of Kéningsmark, was then at Hanover. 
After making all efforts to find traces of the lost man in and near the city, 
she betook herself to Dresden, to address herself to Augustus the Strong, 
for whose court her brother was on the point of departing, and with whom 
he had been a favourite. All search for him was, however, of course 
vain. Such was the end of the last male of the Swedish branch of the 
house of Kéningsmark. The Brandenburg branch is still in existence. 
Aurora, his sister, was neither so young nor so innocent when she 
arrived at the Court of Saxony as has been supposed. She was undoubtedly 
nearer thirty than twenty; and from the letters of Kéningsmark it appears 
she had already had a liaison with George Louis of Hanover. August the 
Strong did not fail to take interest in the lady who thus appealed to his pro- 
tection. This interest rapidly turned into an attachment of a less creditable 
nature, and her short and brilliant career of reigning favourite of that 
fickle and dissolute monarch then commenced. Aurora was born about 
the year 1668 at the family-seat, Agathenburg. Her father was killed, as 
already mentioned, at Bonn, soon after her birth. She was brought up by 
his widow, the beautiful Countess Wrangel, and passed her youth partly at 
Hamburg, partly at Stockholm and Hanover. She lost her mother in 
1691, and after that time resided with her sister, the wife of the Swedish 
Count Liwenhaupt, who lived in Hamburg. From thence she visited 
from time to time the courts of Hanover and Wolfenbiittel, and also 
resided occasionally at the ancient convent of Quedlinburg in the Hartz, 
of which she was admitted a canoness. She possessed all the accom- 
plishments then fashionable: danced, played on the clavier and the viol, 
and sang excellently. She wrote verses—some noticed even by Voltaire— 
spoke Swedish, German, French and Italian, and understood Latin. Her 
contemporaries describe her as possessed of the most fascinating charms of 
Swedish beauty. Her form was tall and graceful, her complexion brilliant. 
Her luxuriant hair was of the true Swedish blonde, to contrast with which, 
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her eyes were large, dark, and lustrous, and their effect was heightened by 
her finely-drawn and regular eyebrows, and her broad fair forehead. To 
complete her portrait, it must be added that her nose was perfectly Grecian, 
that her mouth was small, and adorned with perfect red lips, and the very 
whitest of teeth. These attractions sufficed for three or four years to 
captivate some of the affection of the monstrous profligate who then 
reigned over Saxony, and who became, by Aurora, the father of Maurice 
de Saxe, the victor of Fontenoy, to whom he imparted no small share of 
his own vices atid athletic superiority. For August could crush horse- 
shoes in his fingers, and roll up dollars like paper in his hand, and lift 
weights beyond the power of four ordinary men, while there was not an 
athletic sport of any kind in which he did not excel. Unlike his illegiti- 
mate son, however, he never showed any capacity for the field, though in 
the Hungarian campaign the Turks, for his personal bravery, called him 
‘The Iron Hand.”’ Charles XII. flogged him through Poland and Saxony 
in such fashion that he cried out he would rather abdicate than be exposed 
in that wise. It was an evil day for Saxony and Poland when the wild 
Wayvodes were induced by dint of corruption and intimidation to elect 
him to fill the throne of the Jagellons, and crowds of European evils were 
connected with that Polish kingdom of his. 

- But amid all the calamities which his folly and incompetence brought 
on his country, he managed to console himself with his court mummeries, 
masquerades, and hunting and shooting parade-parties, and with his three 
hundred mistresses, one of whom, the Countess Orselska, was, horrible to 
relate, his own daughter. With Augustus pleasure and profligacy were the 
only serious pursuits. The court of Saxony was the most extravagant of 
all those German imitations of the Versailles of Louis XIV. and the 
Regency ; and in the midst of it Aurora von Koningsmark figured for a 
brief period, as the monarch passed his time in Dresden or Warsaw 
amid a whirl of operas, concerts, pastoral and mythological masquerades, 
ballets, and fireworks. The tasteless prodigalities displayed at these 
festivals is almost beyond belief. Dresden and its neighbourhood became 
a kind of barbaric Olympus. There were Diana festivals in the forests, 
Neptune festivals on the Elbe, and Saturn festivals in the mountains. In 
the water festivals, fleets of little frigates, brigantines, gondolas, and 
bucentaurs covered the Elbe, with sailors clad in satin and silk stockings, 
The prodigality was senseless and astounding. In one display of fireworks 
18,000 trunks of trees were made use of; 6,000 ells of cloth on one occa- 
sion were used up in allegorical pictures ; and 3,000 eggs on another to 
make a monster cake, which had to be cut up by a carpenter with a ladder 
and a long saw. The porcelain collection of the Japan Palace, and the 
bizarre curiosities of the Green Vaults, piles of columns of ostrichs’ eggs, 
and carven pearls of enormous size, still exhibit the rococo taste of this 
strange sovereign. Among his attendants were court fools, and crowds 
of Janissaries, Moors, Negroes, Heyducks, and Swiss. The orgies of the 
court were not unfrequently of an indescribably low and gross character. 

20—5 
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Aurora was for a while a notorious personage in that licentious world, and 
took a transitory part in the magnificent festivities which consumed the 
wealth of nations. She accompanied the Elector to Carlsbad, where 
she figured as Diana in a mythological masquerade. Could she have 
kept by the side of the inconstant prince, her reign might have had 
longer duration ; but the change-loving monarch was for ever hastening 
from one capital to another in search of pleasure or adventure : negotia- 
tions about the Polish succession, campaigns against the Turks in 
Hungary, carousals in the capitals of Austria and Saxony, carried him 
about from Dresden to Vienna, Vienna to Pesth, and back again. From 
one of his Viennese excursions he brought back another mistress, the 
Countess Lamberg. But the favourite by whom she was finally dethroned 
was the Princess Lubomirska, who attracted the attention of Augustus 
by contriving to swoon at a tournament in which the Elector was thrown 
from his horse. Even during their brief relations Aurora shared, 


unknown to herself, the Elector’s love with various favourites: one of: 


these was her own attendant, a Turkish girl whom her brother had 
saved as a child in one of his Hungarian campaigns, and who had been 
brought up by Aurora. The girl was married by Augustus to one of his 
own attendants named Spiegel to save appearances, but the marriage was 
of course one only of name. 

On being called to the crown of Poland, to obtain which he became a 
renegade from the Protestant faith, Augustus held his first court at 
Warsaw, and his three mistresses, Aurora von Kéningsmark, the Countess 
Lamberg, and the Spiegel, went in his suite. Aurora then still fondly 
imagined that she was sole maitresse en titre, a dream from which she was 
awakened by being sent back into Saxony at the instance of the Princess 
Lubomirska, who now arrived openly upon the stage, and assumed the 
office of prima donna. The Koningsmark was now placed permanently 
en retraite. She contrived, however, to console herself, went through a 
great deal of love-making, and carried on a large amatory correspondence. 
The Duke Christian Ulrich of Wiirtemberg-Oels indeed proposed to marry 
her, but Augustus refused his consent. She lived in great state, and 
passed her time between Dresden, Hamburg, Quedlinburg, and Breslau, 
in the neighbourhood of which latter place she possessed some property. 
She made unsuccessful attempts to become Abbess of Quedlinburg on the 
death of the Princess of Saxe-Weimar, who held that sinecure, but never 
succeeded or became more than provostess. She came prominently before 
the world in December, 1701, when she made a desperate attempt to 
regain the favour of Augustus, then hard beset by Charles XII., by under- 
taking a diplomatic mission to the Swedish monarch. She travelled day 
and night to fulfil it in a severe frost in midwinter, but her efforts were 
vain: the young conqueror of the North refused to see her, and on one 
occasion, when she planted herself in his path as he rode out, turned his 
horse’s head round as soon as he caught sight of her. The admirers of 
Aurora were wont to attribute the conduct of the Swedish warrior to fear 
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of the effects of her beauty, and to say that the Kéningsmark was the 
only person who ever put him to flight. There is another anecdote, how- 
ever, which sets his conduct in a different light, and shows that the 
Swedish king, alone among monarchs, retained that reverence for chastity 
once sacred among the Northern races. During the Swedish occupation 
of Saxony the king’s cabinet minister, Count Piper, being about to give a 
banquet, proposed inviting the Countess Kéningsmark. Wishing, how- 
ever, to know whether it would be agreeable to Charles, he told him of his 
intentions, and said he felt some difficulty as to what precedence he should 
give her. ‘‘ How so?” said Charles, with surprise. ‘She is a 4 
(improper person). The count replied she was one of the first families, and 
had been the mistress of a king. ‘‘ King or commoner,” said Charles, 
‘‘she is for ever what she is, and shall not come into my sight.” Other 
princes, however, were not so squeamish. Peter the Great, with his son 
Alexis, paid her a visit at Quedlinburg, and stayed there three days. All the 
neighbouring princes of Brunswick, Wolfenbiittel, Brunswick and Baiern, 
the old Dessauer, and even Mr. Carlyle’s severe hero, Frederick William of 
Prussia, wrote her the politest of letters, while her correspondence with 
her quondam royal lover was carried on solely in official style, and done 
on his part mostly by deputy. 

She lived till the age of sixty, became stout and dropsical, but to the 
last retained some of her ancient beauty. She was extravagant in the 
employment of philtres, cosmetics, and medicaments of all kinds to 
preserve her fading attractions. From the constant use of these, or from 
some other reason, her body after death did not decay in the usual manner, 
and even in the beginning of the present century some remains of her 
ancient charms were still distinguishable if anybody cared to look into her 
coffin. On account of her extravagant style of living she died so much in 
debt that her interment was delayed for a year, which the peculiar absence 
of decay in her person rendered practicable. 

The most interesting part of her life, however, is her relation with her 
son, Maurice of Saxony, towards whom she always showed herself a 
tender and devoted mother. Maurice was born at Geslar, in the Hartz 
mountains, on the 28th October, 1696 ; on the 17th of the same month 
was born also his half-brother, the Electoral Prince, known afterwards as 
Augustus IIT. 

In the same year also Voltaire had his birth, and two years previously 
had been born the famous, or rather infamous, Due de Richelieu, with 
both of whom he was destined to be in constant intercourse at the court of 
Louis XV. Louis XV. himself was born fourteen years after Maurice. 

At the time of his birth Aurora was staying in the Hartz country. 
He spent the earliest years of his childhood in the society of his 
mother. Later he was sent to Holland with a French tutor, who was 
afterwards changed for a Saxon officer of the pleasant name of Stitteroggen. 
Maurice was a wild, wilful, good-natured, strong-limbed boy, who showed 
great aptitude for learning whatever he was not required to learn. His 
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teachers abandoned in despair the attempt to make him a methodical 
scholar. His greatest aptitude was for athletic exercises of all kinds: next 
he showed talent for mathematics and in picking up languages colloquially, 
none of which, however, he ever learnt to spell. In his thirteenth year 
he was brought back to Dresden and was placed by his father under 
direction of a Saxon general, Count von Schulenberg, a man more worthy 
than Maurice ever became, as may be gathered from the advice which 
he gave his pupil:—‘‘ Soyez irreprochable dans vos meurs et vous 
dominerez les hommes.” The boy was beside himself with joy on learning 
that he was to be a soldier, and was told to put on a uniform and long 
sword, and to go and kiss the king’s hand, and get ready to go to Flanders. 
Augustus gave a banquet to celebrate the event, at which all got drunk in 
drinking success to Maurice, and the boy among them. The king, how- 
ever, gave Schulenberg good instructions about Maurice’s soldier education, 
telling him not to spare him, but to make him draw up all the military 
plans with his own hand; he was to share all the hardships of a soldier's 
life, and to march to Flanders a-foot, carrying his own arms, ‘“ for,” 
said the king, ‘‘ his shoulders are broad enough, and let him take his turn 
at mounting guard.”’ A few days after he left Dresden with Schulenberg. 
They went through Leipzig to Liitzen, where Schulenberg, on the 
15th of January, 1709, reviewed the Saxon Contingent on their road 
to join Eugene and Marlborough. The honest Schulenberg made use 
of the place and the occasion to enroll Maurice as a soldier, and to make 
him a little speech. Maurice’s name was placed on the roll of the first 
battalion, a musket was placed in his hand, and he took the military oath 
to Schulenberg, who received it by the side of the stone which marks the 
spot where the great Gustavus Adolphus fell. Schulenberg, who was a 
pious, God-fearing man, and a great admirer of Gustavus, addressed his 
pupil in an oration, placing before him the example of the great Swede as 
his chief guide in his military career. The next day the army proceeded 
to Flanders. Maurice became a favourite with the colonel and officers of 
the regiment as they marched along; pipers played to him and soldiers 
sang him songs; but it was mid-winter, the ground was frozen, and 
Maurice’s feet grew blistered and painful to the tread, and his shoulder 
turned black and blue with the weight of the musket; the stripling would 
fain ride from time to time, but the good-humoured taunts of the soldiers 
set him on foot again, and he went on with the rest. As they passed by 
Wolfenbiittel and Hanover, the young recruit was taken to court and kept 
there till marching-time arrived again. Such was the boy’s introduction to 
military life. Schulenberg and Stitteroggen kept watch over him in the 
murderous campaign of 1709, and prevented him from getting into the 


thickest of the fight at Malplaquet. In 1710, however, he exposed himself 


so rashly at the siege of Bethune that Prince Eugene, who never spared 
himself much, reprimanded him with the words ‘‘ Jeune homme, apprenez 
a ne pas confondre le mérite avec la valeur.”” The Countess Kéningsmark, 
who now, as ever, was anxiously watching over Maurice's welfare, made 
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use of the reputation he had acquired in this campaign to get him legiti- 
matized by the king on his return, and Augustus, moreover, made him a 
present of a small estate. 

His adventurous spirit showed itself still more strongly in the year 
1712. He was now sixteen years of age, and accompanied his father in an 
expedition against Charles XII. In this campaign he had a horse shot 
under him, and he charged a Swedish battery at the head of a division of 
cavalry by swimming across a river in face of the guns. In the next year 
he got a regiment of cuirassiers, and in the year after that his friends were 
so rash as to marry him at the age of eighteen. It is true the lady—whose 
name was Victoria von Liben—was a rich heiress, being the daughter of 
one of the richest of the landowners of Saxony, but the experiment was a 
dangerous one for so wild a youth as Maurice had become amid the 
debauchery and extravagance of the Saxon court. The young lady was 
lefé without a father, was two years younger than Maurice, and would have 
made Maurice an excellent wife had he been fitted for domestic life. But 
he was a complete soldier-adventurer at heart, and his subsequent career 
proves that he spoke but truth when he said later in life to Madame de 
Pompadour that he considered a wife ‘‘ un meuble inutile pour un soldat.” 
Indeed, his opinions on marriage continued to be of the loosest through 
life, since he recommends in his Réveries, as a remedy for depopulation, 
‘‘ marriage for five years certain, renewable with mutual consent—if they 
have been fruitful, only.” Maurice soon got weary of playing the part of 
a country gentleman, and neglected his wife horribly, as may be seen on 
the 21st of January, 1725, a year after the marriage, when his wife was 
confined of a boy, while Maurice at the very same time was doing his best 
to lose his life on the Elbe, near Hamburg, where he had gone on a party 
of pleasure with some wild companions. A thaw had set in and made 
dangerous the ice on the Elbe. Maurice and his comrades, in spite of all 
warning, insisted on crossing in a sledge, and the party were nearly drowned. 

The gambling-tables at Hamburg formed his chief attraction. He 
plunged recklessly into play, lost immensely at cards and billiards, got 
frightfully into debt, spent all his wife’s property he could lay hands on, so 
that she was obliged to shut up house and go and live with his mother at 
Quedlinburg, while her spendthrift and faithless husband went roaming 
about the world living upon loans. The marriage lasted for about 
seven years, when Maurice, weary of his wife’s complaints, and having 
grounds for reciprocity of complaint in some infidelities of which the 
deserted young countess had been guilty, got her to consent to a divorce, 
in order that he might be freed from the ‘‘ meuble inutile pour un soldat.” 
Maurice took the whole of the blame of the divorce upon himself in his 
application to the consistory, but the manner of his receiving his sentence 
ot divorce was not very edifying, and he rejected the improving discourse of 
a Saxon minister, M. Leibziger, in a very off-hand way, as will be seen by 
the following passage of a letter to his father. Spelling, as we know, 
never having been Maurice’s forte, we do not give his orthography :— 
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“J'ai été hier au consistoire, c’est X dire, dans la maison de 
M. Leibziger, et aprés que le président efit prononcé avec toute la 
politesse du monde une sentence qui n’est guére polie, le surintendant me 
regala d’un plat de son métier, car les prétres veulent toujours se méler de 
tout ; mais j’abrégai la harangue en disant, ‘ Monsieur, je sais ce que vous 
voulez dire. Nous sommes tous de grands pécheurs, cela est vrai ; la preuve 
en est faite.’ Je fis la révérence, et je laissai ce qu'on appelle le consistoire 
dans la méditation de la grande vérité que je venais de lui dire.” 

Maurice, though he had spent 200,000 thalers of his wife’s money, 
was magnanimous enough to keep on friendly terms with her, and it is 
pleasing to know that Victoria was consoled by a second marriage for all 
the pain of the first, and that she reared a prosperous family, who inherited 
her estates. 

Maurice thus started afresh in life, without a tie in the world except 
his mother—the deserted mistress and provostess at Quedlinburg, whose 
anxiety about him met with little attention. Full of life and energy, of 
Herculean strength, and a proficient in every kind of athletic exercise, he 
ran about courting the wildest adventures : at one time he stood under the 
fire of a battery at Stralsund to get a view of Charles XII., of whom he 
was a great admirer; at another time, in one of his Polish journeys, he 
rivalled the exploit of the Swede himself at Bender. A squadron of Polish 
cavalry in revolt against his father surrounded a house in which he was 
at dinner with five officers and twelve attendants, and he kept the assailants 
at bay for a whole day, and then cut his way through them at night. A 
little after this, at a hunting-party, he rode neck and neck with a stag, and 
cut its head off at one blow. Such feats of strength and dexterity he had 
ever at command, as later, when he astonished the fine ladies of Versailles 
by twisting a horseshoe with his fingers into the form of a corkscrew. 

Maurice, however, finding the ministers about his father, and especially 
Fleming, opposed to giving him any prospect of advancement, bethought 
himself of going to France to try his fortune there. He arrived in Paris 
during the time that the world was wild with the golden visions of Law 
and scrambling for Mississippi shares in the Rue Quincampoix, and with 
Maurice’s gambling propensities it is not certain that the young adventurer 
was not drawn to Paris with the hope of retrieving his damaged fortunes in 
the monetary Tophet of the time. Maurice, though he did nothing but 
lose by Law’s bank, bethought himself of other schemes: he visited all 
the great people, especially the old Princess Palatine, the Duchess of 
Orleans, the mother of the’ Regent—the pious old cross-grained German 
princess who abominated all the immoral madness of the time—she 
who boxed the ears of her son for consenting to marry the illegitimate 
daughter of Louis XIV. This severe old lady took interest in Maurice, 
nevertheless, and gave him good advice; but she died soon after his 
arrival in France. He saw her on her deathbed, and she asked him, with 
a smile, ‘Have you read the third chapter of Ecclesiastes? (Habt er 
wohl das drite Capitel in Prediger Salamonis gelesen?) Maurice, on 
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returning home, found this and other passages pencil-marked in his 
German Bible, but never suspected that it was the good old lady herself 
who had taken the pains to do this for the young reprobate. For the 
young fellow had thrown himself into all the follies and libertine practices 
of the time and place, and his name was noised about in those brilliant 
and vicious circles, together with that of the Princess de Conti, Adrienne 
Lecouvreur, the famous tragic actress, and a seore of other beauties. 
The Prince de Conti, who was Maurice’s evil genius through life, and 
whose rapier-point, if legend may be trusted, put the profligate hero out 
of the world at the last, seandalized the fine people of Versailles by getting 
furiously jealous, and bursting into the princess’s room on one occasion with 
drawn sword, ‘ Pourquoi ce bruit?” she scornfully said. ‘Si vous aviez 
pensé qu’il y efit un homme chez moi, vous vous auriez bien gardé d’y 
paraitre.” However, the martial spirit was sufliciently strong in Maurice 
to make him something more than a mere libertine; he got a regiment 
from the king, and took to studying engineering, and military tactics, and 
strategy with great energy, in which he was assisted by the Chevalier 
Folard—an eminent tactician who had published Polybius with military 
notes, and fought under Venddme and Charles XIi., and who, when he 
first saw Maurice review his regiment, declared that he possessed as great 
military genius as any man of the time; “as,” he said, “will appear when 
a war breaks out.” 

An European war was indeed what Maurice longed for—some brouil- 
lamini général, to use his own expression, in which, amid a universal 
scramble, he might be able to get something worth having. <A crown, 
indeed, of some kind he seems to think nature mostly fashioned his head 
for, and indeed we may say he would have made as good a king as 
any of the time, Frederick the Great excepted. This, indeed, is a very 
curious point about Maurice’s character. The adventurer was all his life 
fishing for a crown, and although he was very near getting one on sundry 
occasions, yet he never succeeded; so that he was in fact a disappointed 
man, and had to put up with crownings with gold laurels at the opera after 
his victories of Fontenoy, Raucoux, and Laufeld, and with a sort of sham 
sovereignty at Chambord, where he played the little monarch with per- 
mission of the French court after he had retired from business. Visionary 
crowns and diadems in every part of the world gleamed before his eyes 
all his life. Courland, Corsica, Madagascar and Tobago might have owned 
him for king; and strange to say he had two chances of being Emperor 
of All the Russias, and missed both opportunities chiefly through his 
libertine conduct. In Courland, however, he really was monarch for a 
short time. 

Courland was an ancient and independent duchy, which only became 
Russian at the time of the partition of Poland. It was about the size of 
Wiirtemberg or Tuscany, and spread its sandy wastes, pine-forests, and 
arable land to the shores of the Baltic between Lithuania and Livonia. 





. It was recovered from heathendom by the Sword-Brothers, who afterwards 
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amalgamated into the Teutonic Knights, whose old palace still exists at 
the capital Mitau. When the order of the Teutonic Knights was abolished 
by the Poles, the last grand master, Kettler, was established as Duke of 
Courland, which was made an hereditary fief of Poland. In Maurice’s 
day the old race was dying out-—an old man of seventy, the last male, 
was on the throne, and the electors of the duchy were looking out for a 
new chief. At the same time two Russian ladies of great dignity were 
wanting husbands: the one, the Dowager Duchess Anna Ivanovna, the 
widow of the brother of the reigning duke, was old and ugly, but she 
was the niece of Peter the Great, and subsequently became Empress ; 
the other was Elizabeth Petrovna, the daughter of Peter the Great, who 
also subsequently became Empress, and was both young and handsome. 
Either of these ladies might make anybody Duke of Courland, since 
Russia was beginning to be all-powerful in those quarters, and this espe- 
cially since the great Northern war, of which Augustus the Strong had been 
a prime mover. Both of these ladies seem to have been willing to marry 
Maurice, and, indeed, the former used her influence and did get him duly 
elected duke by the Diet of Mitau; and Maurice, after exhausting the 
dissipations of Paris, Dresden, and Warsaw, appeared for a time as Duke 
of Courland. Intrigue, however, was busy in the court of Russia,—he 
lost the support of Anna Ivanovna, it is said—though the story seems 
doubtful—through a scandalous discovery of an amour with one of her 
maids of honour. A new adventurer, Menschikoff, made his appearance, 
supported by Russian troops ; and Maurice, at the head of a little army 
of 400 infantry, 98 dragoons, and 83 domestics, was at last besieged in a 
little isle of the Baltic, from which he escaped by night alone on horse- 
back, after giving orders to his small troop to surrender in the morning. 
After all his failures to get a crown in other directions, Maurice clung to 
his title of ex-Duke of Courland, and had many a visionary hope of being 
restored to his duchy. Maurice might thus have made a seventh crown- 
less monarch among the group with whom Candide banqueted at Venice— 
Sultan Achmet, the Czar Ivan, Charles Edward, August III. of Poland, 
Stanislas Leckzinska, and Theodore de Neuhoff, ex-king of Corsica; and 
it is strange that Voltaire should not have admitted his friend to the 
honour of sharing the society of the discrowned banqueters. Maurice 
after this returned again to France in 1729, to which country he devoted 
his services up to the time of his death in 1750. Like a true condotticre, 
when the war of the Polish succession broke out, he did not shrink from 
engaging in the service of France, which supported Stanislas Leckzinska, 
the father of the French queen, as king of Poland, against Russia, 
Austria, and his own brother, Augustus III. He was made lieutenant- 
general, and his first military achievement of distinction was the daring 
escalade of Prague, followed by the taking of Egra.~ The pacific and timid 
Fleury was, however, not disposed to carry on war in a manner in which 
Maurice could make much progress. The incompetent Marshal de Broglie 
undid all the work of his brilliant lieutenant-general, and the capture of 
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Prague was followed by that disastrous and horrible retreat amid the snow 
of a deadly winter, in which France lost thousands of brave soldiers, 
and from whose effects died after two years of painful illness the young, 
sensitive and noble-hearted Vanvenargues, the purest spirit, perhaps, of 
the whole century. In 1740, however, occurred an event which was for 
Maurice an unlooked-for piece of good fortune,—though it brought 
calamity and desolation in almost every corner of Europe, was the cause 
of the death of millions of men, and of bloodshed in every quarter of the 
globe. The Emperor Charles VI. of Austria died unexpectedly of a fit 
of indigestion, and his daughter, a girl of twenty-two, but of heroic spirit, 
was left alone to contend for her right of succession to an immense empire 
against the whole troop of faithless and covetous potentates of Europe. 
Maurice saw at a glance that his browillamini général had arrived. 
‘‘Te brouillamini général qui s’appréte peut trés bien aprés tout m’ap- 
porter quelque chose,” is his philosophic view of the question. Out of the 
brouillamini général Maurice contrived to pick the staff of Marshal 
of France in 1744, and after that he led the French army through a 
series of victories; and it marks the degraded state into which France had 
fallen in the last days of the monarchy, that the only victories she 
obtained were under the guidance of this Saxon adventurer. ‘Encore 
un coup du Maréchal de Saxe,” Barbier the journalist cries at every fresh 
intelligence of victory :—Fontenoy in 1745, Raucoux in 1746, Laufeld 
in 1747, the taking of Brussels in 1748, besides the capture of a crowd 
of smaller towns, led up to the peace of Amiens. It is sufficient for 
Maurice’s military fame that his operations were considered almost faultless 
in tactics and strategy by Frederick the Great, who always expressed the 
highest admiration of his genius. He was accused by his jealous 
critics at Versailles—whose hatred and envy of the “ batard étranger”’ was 
immense—of prolonging the war as much as possible for selfish purposes ; 
but it is a singular circumstance that Maurice, with all his recklessness of 
private life, when once in the field, was one of the most cautious of com- 
manders, and never threw away a man unnecessarily. On one occasion, when 
He was urged by a lieutenant-general to take a post he did not want to take, 
he asked how many men it would cost. Not more than a dozen, was replied. 
‘Passe encore,’ Maurice said, ‘‘si c’était douze lieutenants-généraux.” He 
did all he could to keep up the spirits of both his men and their officers, and 
for this purpose had a theatre in his camp, with a troop of actors paid by 
himself. On the evening before Laufeld, the chief actress, Madame Favart, 
announced from the stage, by Maurice’s orders, ‘“‘ Demain, reliche, cause 
de battaille; aprés demain, jour de victoire, on donnera ‘Le Coq du 
Village.’’”’ Maurice had a quick sense of humour in the gravest cireum- 
stances. ‘* What a fool you were to risk your life for a crown?” he said 
to a marauder on his way to the gallows. ‘‘ Why, I risk it every day for 
less,” the soldier replied. Maurice said, ‘ Give him his life.” Maurice 
shared in the general discontent caused by the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
in which the king abandoned all the ground he had won, alleging absurdly 
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that he would make peace “pas en marchand, mais en roi.” The very 
fishwomen in France cried ‘‘ Béte comme la paix,” and a chanson went 
about whose rhymes, after the light French fashion, sung that the king— 


Prit deux étrangers pour tout prendre, 
Prit un étranger pour tout rendre, 
Prit le Prétendant pour le vendre. 


The deux étrangers were Maurice and his second in command, the Dane 
Liwendhal, another condottiere. The French negotiator was also a 
foreigner, and the exile of the Pretender and his seizure at the opera were 
measures a8 distasteful to Maurice as they were considered shameful by 
France, since Maurice and the Pretender were great friends since 1748, 
when they were both at Dunkirk making preparations for an invasion of 
England—the army was ready, the ships were waiting, part of the troops 
were embarked, when storm after storm came on, stranded and broke up 
half the vessels, and the scheme was abandoned. ‘Les vents,” said 
Maurice, “‘n’étaient pas Jacobites.” 

After the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, and after receiving all the honours, 
ovations, pensions, and court favours which he could well desire, Maurice, 
who was always ill at ease among the courtiers of Versailles, who hated 
the generals of the ante-chamber and had no taste for the daily company 
of the Gil de Beuf, retired to his chateau at Chambord, where he lived 
in mock semblance of royal estate in the enormous old: palace of the 
Valois. The king, to humour his pretensions to royalty as ex-Duke of. 
Courland, allowed him to keep a regiment of Uhlans there, and their long 
lances, strange costumes, their turbans on the helmets, and their Hurgarian 
boots, excited the wonder of the neighbourhood. Maurice had cannon to 
guard his gate, and sentinels to stand beside his door. English, Austrian, 
and Dutch flags of trophy were hung in his hall. He had his hunts, his 
little court pageants, and his jours de grands couverts,—days when, in imita- 
tion of Versailles, the people of Blois were admitted to come and see the 
victor of Fontenoy at table. A troop of actors and actresses came to 
enliven the yast halls of Chambord, and he kept up a menagerie and 
breeding stud of horses for his cavalry. 

His old mania for getting a kingdom of Barataria, somehow or other, 
still revived from time to time. He had royal projects about Madagascar, 
Corsica, Tobago, and he entertained at one time the singular scheme 
of collecting together all the Jews of Europe, and taking them over to 
America, and founding a Hebrew empire in those regions. 

Maurice, up to the last day of his life, kept up a series of amours 
with a succession of frail and facile beauties. Of fine ladies he had, for the 
most part,a horror. To his rough irregular condottiere nature, constancy to 
woman was an unimaginable virtue. His life presented no very admirable 
aspect from any point of view; but his relations with his innumerable 
mistresses were all coarse and momentary, and his treatment of them some- 
times barbarous. The most famous of all his mistresses was Adrienne 
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Lecouvreur—whose heroic devotion to him has been presented on the stage 
of late years with all the passion and power of Rachel—who sold her jewels 
in order to send him 40,000 francs when he was in want of money in 
Courland, and who, it is said, was poisoned on his account, the victim of 
the rage and jealousy of the Duchess de Bouillon. But there is not 
a vestige of any kind of sensibility on the side of Maurice; and when poor 
Adrienne died, and priests refused to bury the actress in sacred ground, and 
her body, amid the indignation of a sorrowing populace, was deposited under 
a stone at the corner of the Rue de Grenelle and the Rue de Bourgogne, 
it does not appear Maurice made the slightest effort to get his high- 
spirited and heroic-natured mistress buried decently. His conduct to 
Madame Favart, one of the leading actresses of the time, and the chief 
performer at his camp theatre, was detestable. With all the advantage 
of his position and court influence, with the aid of lettres de cachet and 
legal prosecutions, he ruined the husband, separated man and wife, and 
did not desist from a series of ignoble outrages till he had dishonoured 
both Favart and his wife, in spite of the lady’s repugnance to his advances. 
He was carried off suddenly on the 8rd of December, 1750, by a fever, 
according to the general report. The tradition of the neighbourhood, 
however, which has been traced up to the lips of Maurice’s own valet, 
declares that three days before his death, at eight in the morning, a post- 
chaise entered the park preceded by a courier, and stopped at the end of 
the avenue. ‘The courier entered the house with a letter. The Marshal 
received it in bed, rose, and went out by a private staircase, descended to 
the park, and there found his old enemy the Prince de Conti, with whom he 
fought a duel, in which he got a wound which was the cause of his death. 

In any case, he died after a very short illness, and his last words on 
record are those which he spoke to his doctor :—*‘ Docteur, la vie est un 
songe ; le mien a été beau, mais il est court.” 

This Marshal Saxe, the only general in modern times who has had the 
honour of beating the English, was a character deserving of neither 
unmixed praise, nor unmixed reprobation. Like most of the most notice- 
able men of the Continent on which he lived, there is a very dark side to 
his character. But if he was dissolute and depraved in morals, some 
excuse must be made for the circumstances of his birth, and the vicious 
court in which he was brought out, and the vile example of the Titanic 
debauchee who was his father. If he became a condotticre, without a 
country, or home, or single permanent affection, without a single great 
interest at heart but his own military success, some excuse also must be 
made for the necessity which such an energetic nature was under of 
finding occupation for its stormy and ambitious spirit. As a general we 
believe he was better even than his reputation. Notwithstanding the 
recklessness of his private life, he was prudent in the field, and never 
risked a battle unless he was assured of success. He had studied 
military tacties well, as his own production, singularly styled Mes Réveries, 
will prove. These are, in fact, the réveries of a military man about military 
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matters. In them are to be found many military truths, noted then for the 
first time in a pungent form, such as that ‘ battles were now to be won, 
not by the hands but by the feet,” that ‘good small armies were better 
than large bad ones,” &c. If the accounts of the battle of Fontenoy 
be attentively considered, it will not be found that he was in any real 
perplexity even when the terrible English column advanced across the 
plain, or that the Duke de Richelieu has any claim to the suggestion of 
the use of the battery of artillery which broke up the English ranks. 
Maurice must have been a tyro in military affairs indeed had such a 
simple measure escaped his notice. His victory at Fontenoy is the more 
creditable from the heroic resolution with which he overcame the prostrate 
condition of body in which he was at that period. When Voltaire 
expressed alarm at his state of health before setting out from Paris, 
he replied, ‘Il ne s’agit pas de vivre, mais de partir.” 

All the Koningsmark blood, however, did not die out in Maurice. The 
most distinguished living authoress in France, George Sand, is the great- 
grandchild of the victor of Fontenoy, and physiologists may speculate on 
how much of the wild passion of Indiana, Valentine, and Lelia, is owing 
to the adventurous spirit and indomitable passions characteristic of the 
Koningsmark race. The grandmother of George Sand was styled 
Aurora de Saxe, and was the daughter, illegitimate of course, of Maurice 
and a young opera-dancer, Marie Rinteau, whose stage name was 
Mdlle. Verriéres. Aurora de Saxe married twice—firstly, the Comte 
de Horn, an illegitimate son of Louis XV.; secondly, M. Dupin de 
Franceuil, a name well known in the French mémoires of the last 
century. Of this marriage there was a son,. Maurice Dupin, the father of 
George Sand. In the novelist’s biographical work, called Histoire de 
ma Vie, she gives a very interesting notice of the life of her father, who 
fought in Italy by the side of La Tour d’Auvergne, and died in 1808, from 
the effects of a fall from his horse, near Nohant, in Berry, where the 
authoress still inhabits the family country-seat, and from which province 
she has gathered the materials for her very truthful rustic sketches. 
And in the descendants of George Sand the old Kéningsmark fire and 
energy may yet break out again in some way or other and astonish con- 
temporaries. 
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The Saints of the Stage. 


—— 00 


‘‘THosE grave and sober actors : ’—in such terms are the English players 
constantly spoken of at the end of the sixteenth and beginning of the 
seventeenth century. They have had scant justice rendered to them since, 
in spite of this verdict ; and if there be any period of their history when 
their reputation is now held to have been at its lowest, it is the period we 
have just named. Gravity and sobriety imply much serious thoughtful- 
ness; and who thought more seriously, or has expressed himself more 
solemnly on things which concern our great herearter, than a humble 
actor of the Globe and Blackfriars, who wrote plays for both houses ? 

His case was not an exceptional one. While we trace religious thought 
and expression in Shakspeare’s works, we find religious action and exhor- 
tation in the letters of Edward Alleyn, his contemporary, and sometime 
colleague on the stage. For example, in 1593, Alleyn was engaged in the 
country, while his young wife, Joan Woodward, waited for him in their 
well-kept house in Bankside. She waited for him with anxiety, for the 
plague was sweeping both sides of the river, and, in the extremity of her 
distress, she wrote to him for advice. Alleyn gave her counsel, comfort, 
and courage. In a letter which is preserved at Dulwich, he says he is 
‘hoping in God, though the sickness be round about you, yet by His 
mercy it may escape your house, which, by the grace of God, it shall.” 
But he knew that the grace of God did not, in such cases, visit those who 
stood with arms folded. God helps those who help themselves; and 
Alleyn writes thus sensibly and religiously to his wife :—‘“‘ Use this course : 
keep your house fair and clean, which I know you will, and every evening 
throw water before your door and in your back court, and have in your 
windows good store of rue, the ‘ herb of grace,’ and withal the grace of 
God, which must be obtained by prayers ; and so doing, no doubt but the 
Lord will mercifully defend you.” Had Joan addressed herself to her 
archbishop, Whitgift, or to Bishop Aylmer of London, or Cowper of 
Winchester, in whose diocese Southwark then lay, she could not have 
received more ghostly counsel or more sensible encouragement. That 
Joan’s house would be fair and clean her husband knew; his allusion to 
the fact proves that in the honest actor’s household there was happy 
observation of the old national proverb then in vogue, and which says that 
‘‘ In English homes cobwebs and kisses never go together.” 

If we would learn whether grave carriage and good works characterized 
the brotherhood of actors generally as well as they did individual members 
of it, we must look in at the Blackfriars Theatre, A.D. 1608. The com- 
pany there are in deep concern. The corporation authorities have just 
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given them sudden notice to quit, the site of the house being wanted for 
other purposes. This notice brings ruin to some, embarrassment to all. 
Shakspeare was not in London that year, but Shakspeare’s friend was ; 
and Lord Southampton was the friend of the actors. He drew up a 
memorial of the players’ case, and laid it before the corporation. It is a 
lengthy document, which closes with some remarkable, or rather, noble 
words. Referring to his clients, Lord Southampton says :—‘ Their trust 
and suit now is, not to be molested in their way of life, whereby they 
maintain themselves (being both married and of good reputation), as well 
as the widows and orphans of some of their dead fellows.” This is 
splendid testimony in behalf of professional character, and it satisfactorily 
proves that already, in those early days, there was a sort of general 
theatrical fund, and that the branch banks were in the hearts of the actors. 

That the brotherhood of players never lacked grave, sober, thoughtful 
members, no better proof could be produced than the fact that the profes- 
sion has furnished several saints, penitents, and confessors to the Roman 
Catholic and Greek calendars, viz., St. Genesius (or Genest), St. Gelasius, 
St. Porphyrus, St. Ardeleo, and the beautiful Margaret of Antioch, known 
in religion as St. Pelagia. Of the story of the first and noblest on this 
respectable muster-roll, there are numerous records; and there is one 
noble tragedy, the ‘‘ St. Genest’’ of Rotrou, a dramatic writer, who began 
his career before Corneille commenced his, and who, in the piece in ques- 
tion (which was revived two or three years ago, with Beauvalet for the 
hero,) unites the romantic with the classical, and contrasts the happy 
sociality of the actors with the isolated dignity of Diocletian and his cowt. 
Briefly told, the story of Genesius is this. In representing before Cesar 
the part of Adrian, a convert to Christianity, he stepped beyond his limits 
as actor, and publicly declared that the sentiments to which he had given 
expression were, from that moment, his own. No persuasion could win 
him back to the imperial orthodoxy, and Genesius has earned a place in 
history as the proto-martyr of the stage. 

Ii may be thought that Genesius, being a tragedian, was necessarily a 
man of profound reflection ; but the reign of Diocletian contributes another 
actor convert from Paganism to Christianity, in the person of a low 
comedian, whose very name, Gelasius,—which might be interpreted 
Mr. Jolly,—seems to refer to his peculiar line. Gelasius was playing 
at Heliopolis, in Pheenicia, the part of a Christian buffoon, in a satirical 
play. In the very height of the effects he was wont to produce, he 
stepped forward, expressed his regret at uttering what had been set 
down for him, and his determination never to repeat such blasphemy again, 
now that he was a candidate for the rite of baptism. This announcement 
was not made in presence of Cesar, but it was uttered in the hearing of a 
sovereign people quite as cruel. As soon as the audience understood that 
they were about to lose their best comic actor, by his becoming Christian, 
they dragged him from his dressing-room into the street, and stoned the 
poor fellow to death. 
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Porphyrus (not, of course, to be confounded with Porphyrius,) was a 
‘‘ genteel comedian” of Andrinopolis, and of Julian’s time. He was a 
man of infinite modesty ; less demonstrative, perhaps, than his predeces- 
sors who had boldly published their conversion in the presence of pitiless 
heathen audiences, but he was equally determined. He withdrew from the 
stage quietly, to give himself up to an active support of Christianity; but 
Julian the Apostate was not a man to suffer a player to be a free inquirer 
in religion. What he arrogated for himself he prohibited to others, and 
the graceful Porphyrus was flung to the executioner. The fate of Ardeleo, 
under Justinian, was so nearly a repetition of that of Porphyrus that it is 
only necessary to record it. 

The name of Pelagia, or St. Pelagie, is associated with uneasy 
memories, as far as its connection with the prison for debt in Paris is 
concerned, but it has its bright side, in reference to the brilliant actress 
of Antioch, who was the delight of that celebrated city, but who was not 
so absorbed by her profession as to be unable to find leisure to go and 
hear the great out-of-door preacher Nonnus,—the stirrer of pulses, in his 
day. The actress Margaret once lay listening to him, from her chariot, 
as it stood blocked by the crowd in front of the Cathedral, on the topmost 
step of which, Nonnus was holding forth, with a semicircle of glittering 
prelates seated in state behind him. The eyes of the preacher fell on the 
lovely lady, and he exclaimed that so much beauty was God’s work, and 
for the soul that dwelt within so splendid a temple, there was salvation, if 
she would only accept it. Margaret went thoughtfully home, and soon 
came to a resolution. She embraced Christianity, and retired from 
Antioch. For long subsequent years, she might be seen in her modest 
retirement on Mount Olivet, or kneeling in prayer on the steps of the 
Church at Jerusalem, under the name of Pelagia, but all who saw that 
noble and thoughtful lady well knew that she was the Margaret who of 
old had been the very pearl of actresses in the great theatre at Antioch. 

In addition to the canonized players, there are others who hold 
honourable position on the record of holy personages, in the character of 
confessors, penitents, and the like. These belong to various countries. 
Summer tourists will remember one at least, whose shrine they may 
have visited in the course of their well-earned holiday. 

There is a little village in the Tyrol, called Castelruth, with a chapel 
on a hill close by, which contains the shrine of one of the most remarkable 
of the Saints of the Stage. This saint was the queen of the ballet in the 
middle ages, the most impassioned of expressive pantomimists, with 
eloquence in every look and gesture, language in eye, hand, foot, and 
a most subduing beauty in her whole person. She was more charming 
than her name, which was Kummernitz; and more lovely than the statue 
now before her shrine, oa the chin of which is a very magnificent beard, 
which any one may see growing, if he will only wait long and look sharp 
enough. A bearded ballerina does not seem a likely person to break the 
hearts of lovers, but the truth is that Kummernitz was endowed with the 
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appendage in order that her legion of lovers might be kept at a distance, 
and their hearts, as well as her own, sound, and free from breaking. 

All medieval princedom was at Kummernitz’s feet, and she prettily 
bade it “Go to!” Chivalry, in flaunting feathers and characters, 
whispered soft nothings in her ear, and she cried ‘‘ Fie!” uponit. Young 
ne’er-do-well merchants chinked the gold in their purses before her eyes, 
and Kummernitz shook the finger of scorn at them with a “‘marry come 
up!” From ermined suitors she took refuge in oratories ; from others 
she fled to more or less dark corners in cathedrals; and she threatened 
the young merchants that their audacity should be made to cool its heels 
in prison. They only called her “cruel,” ‘worshipped her more ardently 
or impudently than ever, and at length they so threatened to faire cascader 
sa vertu, that the honest-hearted beauty rushed to her confessor and 
declared that she was at her wits’ end, and that nothing but a miracle 
could save her. The confessor put his hand paternally under her chin, 
looked in Kummernitz’s eyes, and was on the point of making her a 
compliment, when the virtuous ballet-dancer exclaimed that she had it! 

*¢ You have what ?”’ asked the confessor. 

‘¢ At least,” said Kummernitz, ‘‘I feel that I shall have it. I have 
been praying to the Virgin for a month, that I might become as unattractive 
in appearance as the silly fellows who beset me, and ina dream she 
touched me under the chin, and said my prayer would be granted as soon 
as the hand of a man should be placed there too.” The story runs to the 
effect that on the prettiest chin in the whole world there grew a beard of 
most patriarchal amplitude. On the upper lip, that would have puzzled 
Phidias to excel, there sprung up a very majestic moustache, and on the 
loveliest cheeks that ever graced earth or Olympus a pair of the most 
redoubtable whiskers started up, to deter all who might approach. 

‘‘ Well!” exclaimed the confessor, ‘‘ you certainly have got it; but, 
having got it, what will you do with it?” Kummernitz hardly knew ; but 
she found that a queen of the ballet with a beard must necessarily resign 
royalty ; and so Kummernitz withdrew into a cloister, where she astonished 
and gratified the sisters on dull evenings by her souvenirs put in action of 
her old dancing and pantomime days. In memory of the saltatory saint 
they have preserved her bones at Castelruth, where they are enshrined in 
thin silk and decayed tinsel which have a very corps de ballet aspect about 
them ; and any belle Heléne who may be in perplexity about how to keep 
herself as good as Kummernitz did, has only to kneel in prayer before the 
beard-growing statue, in order to learn what may be got by the process. 

The French stage has not only done honour to the noble actor-martyr 
whom it calls St. Genest, but has to boast of many grave and sober actors who 
have been thoughtful respecting other parts they had to play besides these 
for which they were cast in their respective theatres. It may be said, not 
only that the French stage but the French orchestra has produced those 
reflecting persons. Some thirty years ago there was an old violin 
player in the orchestra at the Académie Royale, who, whenever a cross 
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appeared in a stage procession, would hurriedly drop his bow, make the 
sign on his breast, and then resume his fiddling, to repeat the process 
whenever the cross was borne before him. The good old man, who had been 
in the orchestra for many years, was an object of curiosity to all those who 
knew his habits. His modesty was as great as his piety. As the queens 
of the ballet lifted themselves lightly into the air, and threw themselves 
into all sorts of attitudes into which queens never put themselves, the eyes 
of the old gentleman would slowly turn away towards the spectators, and 
they seemed to ask, with mute and astonished eloquence, ‘“‘Do you 
think that is a show fit for a Christian assembly to clap their hands at ?” 
He fiddled to it, for his bread and for that of his family, but he stuck fast 
to his principles, which were as correct as the time which helped the 
liveliness of the airy nymphs to do violence to his feelings. <A singular 
character was that meek old opera fiddler; if it be true that the humble 
old man had known a ferocious boyhood, and had carried a pike, with a 
head on it, in the days of the Revolution, his humility may have been 
born of sad memories and an abiding repentance. 

Many French actresses have passed from the stage to the cloister, 
when their beauty and renown were in their most brilliant periods. 
Others have withdrawn into a seclusion almost as complete, observing in 
the world the strictest piety and giving the most virtuous example. 
Mademoiselle Colombe distributed the ‘‘ blessed bread,” to the congrega- 
tion of her parish church. The notorious La Maupin and the vivacious 
Luzy assumed the veil, and put the conventual gate between them and the 
world where they had figured in a very different line of character. In the 
last century, Mademoiselle Gaultier retired from the stage, publicly 
announced her conversion, and became a sister of the Carmelite order, at 
Lyons. Half-a-dozen of her fair colleagues, but less richly endowed as 
actresses, took courses nearly similar. Some among us may remember 
Madame Gonthier, the bouncing, buxom, hearty, hilarious, actress of the 
Variétés in its brightest times. With all the jollity of character above 
indicated, Madame Gonthier was sincerely rigorous in the performance of 
all her religious duties. She was profoundly in earnest when, being 
about to play a new part for the first time, she crossed herself, as 
she stood at the wing, and murmured, with an emotion that was not 
at all feigned, nor ever ridiculed by the comrades who respected 
her: ‘*Mon Dieu, faites moi la grace de bien savoir mon réle!”— 
“Give me grace that I may well know my part!” Since Madame 
Gonthier’s time, the distinguished tragic actress, Sionah Levy, of the 
Odéon, took the veil, and many other ladies of less note, but of equally 
serious thoughtfulness, have quitted the brilliant bustling stage and passed 
away into the calm, quiet life of the convent, and have been content 
therewith. 

There is a tradition that the Roman Catholic authorities, far from 
condemning, protected actors; if not actors generally, at least those of 
Italy, at home or abroad. The prelates of the Gallican church condemned 
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them all alike to perdition, even the actresses, with whom some of those 
bishops supped gaily, but whom, dead, they refused to bury, calling them 
outcasts. Now, at one time, one of the most popular theatrical companies 
in Paris was that of the Italians. It is asserted that the Christian privileges 
of these players were especially protected by the Italian authorities of the 
Church of Rome against any excommunicatory process of the French 
bishops. Stipulations were made, before they joined the troop in the 
French capital, that they should be exempt from all censure of the Gallican 
authorities as far as the exercise of their profession was concerned. 
Further, that any French player joining the Italian company should have 
the same privileges as his comrades, as long as he continued a member of 
the brotherhood. It is not easy to determine whether or not this tradition 
rests on any basis of truth. It seems to be shaken by a brief entry in 
Dangeau’s Diary, under the date of August 2nd, 1688, and which is to 
this effect :—‘‘ Harlequin died to-day, in Paris. All the sacraments were 
administered to him, on his promising never to appear on the stage again.” 
It is not here said, however, that the administration would have been 
refused if Arlecchino had refused the terms. A little pressure may have 
been put on the dying mime, to save the scruples of the French priest, and 
the sick and spangleless hero may have thought it useless not to pledge 
himself never to appear again on the stage, which indeed he had left 
for ever. 

There was a wonderful amount of piety,—not merely formal,—among 
the Italian actors. The younger Racine refers to a married couple belonging 
to the Italian troupe, who lived the lives of two saints in one cell, and who, 
under the gayest stage garbs which they had to don, mortified their pride 
by wearing very uncomfortable hair shirts. Dominique and Carlin were 
two harlequins whose piety of character is matter of history. The former, 
especially, took the sacrament yearly, which was very exemplary for 
a harlequin, and he never allowed any scoifer to speak disrespectfully of 
the Church, without sharp and stringent protest. Louis Riccoboni and 
his wife, the latter known as Mademoiselle Flaminia, retired from the 
stage in 1733, after which the latter led a most exemplary life, active in 
all good works. 

In later years, if stage history be true, Catalani manifested, with all 
her personal vanity, a practice of piety which was not unlike that of 
Madame Gonthier. We are told that she never entered a theatre without 
earnest prayer that she might be successful, and that, behind the scenes 
or at the wing, at the Opera House in the Haymarket, she might be seen, 
missal in hand, repeating a prayer, and after making the sign of the cross 
and consigning the book to her attendant, she would pass on to the stage, 
prepared for triumph. Madame Catalani, however, had peculiar notions 
touching her relations with Hleaven. When she was at Hamburg, in 1819, 
she was treated severely by one of the critics, and she took the censure for 
something little less than sacrilege. ‘‘ When God,” said Madame, “has 
given to a mortal such extraordinary talent as I possess, people ought to 
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applaud and honour it, as a miracle. It is profane to depreciate the gifts 
of Heaven!” 

Of the popular opinion among ourselves touching these daughters of 
song, we may form some idea from the fact that when Sir Joshua Reynolds 
gave to his portrait of Mrs. Billington a garland of cherubs’ heads as a 
fitting adornment, he was laughed at by the very plain-spoken critics of 
that day. They could not fancy that the songstress, though she might 
sing like an angel, would ever find herself in real angelic company. 

It is not likely that our English clowns and mimes are so ostentatious 
in their picty as Mazurier, the famous actor of monkeys, was. Let us 
hope that they say their prayers, like other honest men in a Christian 
country. They are not, however, to be caught in the fact, behind the 
scenes, as Mazurier is said to have been,—like Mesdames Gonthier and 
Catalani. We are not, however, to conclude that the mimes are without 
religious feeling, or lack contempt for those who outrage it, because they 
do not publish their pretensions. There is one case on record which 
speaks favourably of them in this respect. Walpole says, in one of his 
letters, that the Jemmy Twitcher Earl of Sandwich was a terrible blas- 
phemer; and that he was once swearing so awfully in presence of a couple 
of harlequins, that the decent fellows blushed under their half masks, and 
hurried from the earl’s company in utter disgust. 

It may be said that the piety of English actors is chiefly manifested 
by their works. In old days, as we have seen, they laboured not merely 
for themselves, but for the widows and orphans of some of their dead 
fellows. And this active piety is not confined to English actors. M. 
Moessard, of the Porte Saint Martin, had conferred on him, a few years 
ago, one of the prix de vertu decreed by the French Academy. It was 
well earned. This poor actor had for years sheltered, fed, given 
a home to,—in short, treated as an honoured mother, the aged, 
infirm, and destitute widow of one of his old comrades. He shared 
his modest income with her till she died; and not till then was his 
good deed recognized, and rewarded by the conferring on him the 
famous Montyon prize, which has been aptly called “the canonization 
of the Academy.” 

If ever such a prize could have been awarded in England, it would 
have been conferred on that Edward Alleyn with whom this paper com- 
mences, and with whom, and with his noble fellows on the stage and in good 
works, it may fittingly conclude. - Alleyn united the very best works with 
a very sincere but unostentatious faith. His biography is to be read in the 
memorials of his yet existing and most bountiful charities. In St. Botolph’s, 
where he was born, in Cripplegate, St. Luke’s, St. Saviour’s (or St. Mary 
Overy, Southwark, as it was then called), where he had laboured untiringly 
and reaped fortune handsomely, helping many a poorer colleague the while. 
He founded almshouses, where, for two centuries and a half, old 
and infirm people, whose numbers would now make a total of many 
hundreds, have been indebted to the forethought springing from 
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the gratitude of this noble actor, for all that can add comfort to 
declining years. But his noblest work of all was the founding of 
Dulwich College, as an asylum for the aged and a place of education for 
orphans. This foundation was made and completed in Alleyn’s lifetime ; 
he did not wait to order it to be done by his heirs; and he modestly 
called it ‘‘ God’s Gift College,” intimating, thereby, that he was only the 
steward of the fortune which had been gathered by his industry. He had 
the praises of all good men for his exemplary works. ‘‘ Blessed be God,” 
says one divine (Samuel Jeynens), “ who hath stirred up your heart to do 
so many gracious and good deeds to God’s glory ; to the relief of many which 
are bound to pray for you, to the good example of many which may do 
good, and do not, and to your own comfort at the latter day.” Gosson, 
the rector of St. Botolph’s,—the denouncer of the stage because his own 
plays had been unsuccessful there—looked upon the ‘‘ poor folke” of his 
parish, as ‘‘ pledges which Christ had left in his absence,” to the actor. 
Bacon adds his testimony, in a letter to Buckingham: ‘I like well,” he 
says, ‘that Alleyn that was the player, playeth the last act of his life so 
well.” And Alleyn himself writes in his diary, for himself and wife (21st 
of May, 1620), ‘‘ Blessed be God, that has lent us life to do it! * When 
all the legal proceedings were completed, and ‘“ God’s Gift” was opened 
for recipients, a goodly company was present, among them, Lord Bacon 
and Inigo Jones. ‘They first heard a sermon,” writes Alleyn, ‘and 
after the instrument of creation was by me read, and after an anthem, they 
went to dinner.” 

It is a singular fact that the instrument was scarcely in force when 
Alleyn was subjected to reproach. The spendthrift Sir Francis Calton, 
from whom Alleyn had bought the land, repented him of the bargain, 
wished it to be cancelled, sneered at Alleyn’s motives, and called Alleyn 
‘‘a mere player.” Alleyn answered in the spirit of a Christian gentleman. 
‘‘ My heart, in that action, is best known to God that gave it me. If I 
have done it for worldly glory or vain ostentation, God knows, and will 
reward accordingly. All the sons of Adam are full of sin . . . how 
can I attribute to myself any action of goodness?” To the reproach of 
having been an actor, and of humble origin, Alleyn thus replies, with a 
truth that must have sharply stung the idle and improvident knight :— 
‘You tell me of my poor original, and of my quality as a player. What 

of that ? If I.am richer than my ancestors, I hope to do more good with 
my riches than ever your ancestors did with their riches. You must now 
bear poverty, and if you bear it more patiently than I (bore mine), your 
desert will be the greater. That I was a player I cannot deny, and I am 
sure I will not. My means of living were honest, and with the poor 
abilities wherewith God blest me I was able to do something for myself, 
my relatives, and my friends; many of them now living at this day will 
not refuse to own what they owed me. Therefore am I not ashamed!” 
This plain-spokenness was justifiable, under the circumstances, on the 
part of the player, whose earnest simplicity is seen in the hymn he com- 
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posed for the children at ‘‘ God's Gift ;” and whose earnest gratitude was 
recorded even in his ledger, which he balanced quarterly, and the summary 
of which he wound up with the words, ‘‘ Blessed be the Lord God ever- 
lasting, the Giver of all—Amen.” 

How the value of Alleyn’s foundation has fructified has been often 
told, particularly when it was being abused, and poor actors were especially 
prohibited from profiting by the good player’s bounty,—as if the spirit of 
Frank Calton was still about the College. No notice, however, has ever 
been recorded of how the chaplain’s stipend has, very properly, increased 
with the increase in value of everything around him. Alleyn had a chap- 
lain and schoolmaster (Young), to whom he gave 20/. a year; and a 
chaplain and usher (Harrison), whose “ wages ”’ were 14l. 6s. 8d. a year. 
These sums, multiplied by five, to show their present value, were not 
illiberal. But the stipend of a Dulwich chaplain now amounts to. 8001. 
per annum, with apartments in the College and the usual advantages. 
No wonder that for the vacant office last year there were 197 candidates ! 
The successful one has no reason to speak, as Frank Calton did, of the 
‘mere player,” who was the original representative of Marlowe's Barabbas 
in the Jew of Malta, and who gave to the poor the full sheaves, and did 
not leave them to stoop for the mere gleaning, in the industriously-worked 
field of his fortunes. 

If, in works, the greatest of English actors since the Restoration— 
Betterton—did not equal Alleyn, it must be remembered that Betierton, 
midway in his career of half a century, lost all that he had earned by his 
industry, or, at least, all that he had saved by his thrift. The loss was 
never repaired; and it happened thus:—Betterton trusted the whole of 
his little fortune in a venture to the East Indies, in partnership with Sir 
Frederick Watson. Ship, venture, and partner, were lost in irremediable 
shipwreck. Nothing was left save a destitute daughter of the baronet; 
but Betterton took by the hand this child of the man who had sent his 
fortune to the bottom of the sea, and he carried her home, and made her 
the adopted child of the childless players—himself and wife. She was the 
darling of that house of the Bettertons, in Russell Street, and took a 
liking for the profession followed by her benefactors, which she lived to 
adorn modestly as Mrs. Bowman. 

In connection with Betterton’s successor, Barton Booth, and Cato, of 
which he was the original representative, there is a story told, the applica- 
tion of which tended to place the stage on a level with the pulpit. Booth 
and his gifted fellows went down to Oxford, to play Addison’s famous 
tragedy before the most learned audience in the world. After the third 
and last performance was concluded, Dr. Sandridge, Dean of Carlisle, 
addressed a letter to Barton, in which the writer remarked,—‘‘ I heartily 
wish all discourses from the pulpit were as instructive and edifying, as 
pathetic and affecting, as that which the audience was then entertained 
with from the stage.” The managers of the company played their 
Christian part equally well on this occasion. They had just made a clear 
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gain of 450/., and they contributed the odd fifty to the repairs of St. Mary’s 
Church—a noble offering of tithe, and something over. 

The next foremost man upon the stage, Quin, has hardly had justice 
rendered to his good works. We are apt to think of this great player, who 
lived a good deal according to the jolly fashion of his rather too jolly days, 
as a mere imbiber of claret and the most unctuous of Falstaffs. But, in 
offices of charity, rendered with exquisite delicacy, Quin’s active life wears 
a very different aspect. How refined was the manner in which he 
forced upon penniless Thomson a hundred pounds! It was a debt, he 
said, which he owed the poet for the pleasure he had experienced in reading 
his poems! What generous humour in his reply to half-starved Winston 
(for whom he had procured an engagement, and an ouifit to enable him 
to enter on it with decency), who timidly asked, under the impulse of 
hunger, what he should do for a little ready money for the next few days ? 
‘‘Nay!” exclaimed Quin, ‘if you’re in want of money, you must put 
your hand in your own pocket!’ And when Winston did so, after Quin 
had left, he found a ten-pound note which Quin had placed there. Then 
what princely munificence there was in Quin’s presenting 1,000/. to poor 
Ryan,—old friend and colleague. By giving such sum, instead of 
bequeathing it, ‘‘I only,’ remarked the giver, ‘‘ cheat the legacy office.” 
If James Quin was not exactly a saint of the stage, he was, at least, 
exemplary in his charity, and what Thomson said of him on, was equally 
applicable to him off, the stage :— 

He knows to keep 


Each due decorum. 


He knew too how to have the best of it in discussion with a bishop. 
When Warburton reminded him that God showed Himself against the 
regicides by bringing them all to a violent and sudden death—which wa: 
not true,—Quin triumphantly refuted the logic which discerned God's 
wrath in individual afflictions, in his celebrated answer: ‘‘I would not 
advise your lordship to make use of that inference, for, if I am not mis- 
taken, that was the case of the Twelve Apostles !”’ 

Garrick poured the rich proceeds of his farewell benefit into the fund, 
of which he was the founder, for the support of decayed actors. Tho 
actresses have been quite as distinguished for their charity ; and among 
them there is no brighter picture than that of Mrs. Bracegirdle, as she 
went down to Clare Market every Friday, after receiving her salary, to 
pay her tithes to the poor basket-women there who most needed her 
assistance. 

And it is not in individual cases that this charity is most conspicuous. 
It characterized the whole brotherhood, ‘The bill-literature of the drama 
shows how often the stage contributed to the stock of good works for the 
benefit of others. For years it vied with the Church in raising money 
“‘ for the redemption of Christian slaves from captivity in Algiers.” That 
the old good feeling exists still, was proved by the brilliant combination 
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of actors at Drury Lane, in February, for the benefit of the destitute 
family of an actor named Webb, recently deceased. The most pleasant 
feature on that occasion was not to be seen in the front of the curtain, 
crowded as was the most splendid of our London theatres; it was in the 
eagerness of the players behind the curtain to share in the good work ; it 
was in the earnestness of their inquiries as to the numbers of the 
audience, and it was in the good-natured interest with which many, 
from the wings, watched and applauded the performances of their fellows 
who belonged to other companies than their own; and this interest 
culminated when Miss Kate Terry set her foot, for the first time, on Drury 
Lane stage, and enacted “‘ Pauline.” In the course of her excellent inter- 
pretation of that character, the applause of the house was small compared 
with the approbation of her play-fellows at the wings, as— 
now the heart she shook, 


And now, with well urged sense, th’ enlighten’d judgment took. 
The whole occasion, where there was that perfect compassion for the dead 
which exhibits itself in active sympathy for the living, and where genius 
looked on genius, and was stirred by none but noble impulses, renders 
applicable to English actors of the present time the judgment passed by 
the Tatler on those of 1710. ‘You see,”’ said Mr. Bickerstaffe, “a won- 
derful benevolence amongst them to the interests and necessities of each 
other.” As it was in 1608 and 1710, so is it now, and long may the 


spirit be alive and active! 
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Don Quixote’s Country. 
ca 


t igenge is the use of illustrated books ? 
A writer who desires the entire 
sympathy of his reader on subjects 
like valves and pistons, scalene 
triangles, or comparative develop- 
ments of the hippocampus may, 
perhaps must, have recourse to such 
aids to imagination. But that which 
is a book, in Charles Lamb’s sense 
of the word, not a thing belonging to 
the order of ‘ biblia a-biblia,” stands in no need of the help of the limner. 
Of course, if the generous bibliopole chooses to throw in a work of art over 
and above what he has bargained to give us, we are bound to be grateful. We 
get our claim in full and something more—a pictorial bonus on a literary 
dividend. On the other hand, pictures that are so very bad that they cannot 
possibly be taken as claiming to throw any light on the » thor’s meaning, are 
perhaps admissible on the ground that they act as fingei posts and facilitate 
reference. But when they pretend to guide the fancy, to help the imagi- 





nation, to assist the comprehension, to illustrate, in a word, they constitute 
an intcrference with the right of independent judgment that cannot be too 
jealously watched. What right has any man to come between me and my 
author and insist on my acceptance of his idea of Front-de-beeut’s castle 
instead of my own which I have at first hand ? Why should he dictate to 
me the terms on which I am to be made free of the Forest of Arden, or 
forbid me to believe in any Vicar of Wakefield but the one he has set up ? 
Children are popularly supposed to be the great patrons of book illustration, 
and to derive especial benefit and enjoyment from it. But leave a child 
alone with an illustrated book and see how instinct prompts him to mark 
his sense of its imperfections and shortcomings if there is pen, pencil, or 
paint-box within his reach. Those dabs of colour and superadded details, 
the hats, pipes, and boldly conceived noses with which he supplements the 
designs of the artist, are but expressions of triumph in the possession of 
some ideal more substantial and satisfactory than any woodcut or copper- 
plate vision. You waste your skill in tropical scenery when you try to put 
before him the spot where Robinson Crusoe saw the footprint, for he feels 
in his heart, as he reads, that it was just such a place as the cove where 
he sails his boat and gets his feet wet; nor could Martin paint him such 
a‘ Valley of the Shadow” as he can make for himself out of the dark walk 
at the bottom of the shrubbery. A genuine work of imagination, like a 
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Boxer cartridge, contains its own ignition, and kindles fancy enough to 
illuminate its pages without any foreign help; but just in the same degree 
as it possesses this quality, does it offer facilities and temptations to the 
artist. There is no book in the world, perhaps, which has been so copiously 
illustrated as Don Quixote. It seems to have been always a maxim with 
the trade that to bring out a Quixote without sculptures, or cuts, or plates, 
or gravures, or grabados, was to offer an incomplete work to the public. No 
hero, ancient or modern, fictitious or real, has sat for his portrait so often, 
and with such variety of result, as the ingenious hidalgo, and his adyen- 
tures have been the means of showing a very curious difference of opinion 
in the artistic mind on the subject of windmills, curates, barbers, and 
Spanish scenery and costumes. And yet there is no book which requires 
this sort of assistance less. LEvery character and every incident realizes 
itself without the slightest effort on the part of the reader. Never was 
there a book less affected by the circumstances under which it is read. 
What Ford calls the “ delicate Spanish borracha ’’ may be lost in transla- 
tion, but as far as the sense of enjoyment in the author’s creation goes, 
Dr. Colenso’s Natal critic, with a fairly executed Zulu version, would be 
just as well off as the professor of modern literature at Salamanca. 

But side by side with this realism there is another of a different sort, 
which might perhaps seem to afford an excuse to the illustrator, if it were 
justifiable to turn the patriarch of the novel tribe into a vehicle for 
popular information on the subject of national manners and customs. 
While on the one hand Don Quivote is true to nature generally, it is true . 
to Spanish nature in an especial manner on the other. Like Murillo’s 
pictures, it has a certain tone and colour which belong to Spain and 
nowhere else. A novel of contrasts, it is the reflection of a land of con- 
tradictions. In the one, as in the other, there is a perpetual struggle 
going on between the ‘poetical and the prosaic. In the midst of the 
romantic you are pulled up short by the commonplace, and grandeur is 
always cropping up out of vulgarity when you least expect it. Sancho and 
the Don are embodiments of the national character, that olla of conflicting 
qualities ; and the story is an epitome of the oft-told tale of Cosas de 
Espaia, misdirected enthusiasm and misapplied practicality, magnificent 
schemes and petty aims, the splendid beginnings and sorry endings that 
throw an air of ‘‘In the name of the prophet—figs!” over all things 
Spanish. A chapter in Don Quixote and a day’s journey in Spain are 
wonderfully alike. The very road on which you travel reminds you of the 
poor knight and his purposes and failures. To look at it as it goes forth 
from the town it is a noble road, full of Sich ambition, devoted to the 
service of humanity, and determined to be stopped by no obstacles. But 
ere it has accomplished half a dozen leagues, the chances are that you find 
it a broken-down, baffled and thwarted road. Kither it has got out of 
repair, or the late rains have made it impassable, or there is a river which 
for want of funds and a bridge it cannot get across. Even railways, which 
elsewhere bear down all before them and triumphantly ride roughshod 
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over nature, have to own themselves in Spain mere weak human inventions, 
liable to defeat, and powerless to fulfil their promises. There is very little 
of the successful swagger of steam about a Spanish line. Whatever time- 
tables may say, it is seldom without a break somewhere, or open 
‘right through” at any given time. Malignant mountain spirits have 
come down in the form of a torrent and swept away an embankment, or 
choked up a cutting, or else a viaduct has given way—at the touch of an 
enchanter probably—and the administration has to fall back upon the 
primitive conveyance of the donkey to save the traffic from interruption. 
Travelling in Spain one soon ceases to think of Don Quixote as a novel 
or romance. Insensibly the conviction grows upon the mind that—as the 
original preface to Robinson Crusoe, that other great piece of verisimili- 
tude, puts it—‘‘the thing is a just history of fact,” and Sancho and his 
master become personages a thousand times more real than Bernardo del 
Carpio, or the Cid. In the case of the southward-bound traveller this 
impression is especially lively. As he cons his route on the map he finds 
his finger wandering among old familiar names. There, in front of him, 
with the railway running right through the N., is ‘‘La Mancna.” Half 
an inch to his left is ‘‘ El Toboso,” figuring in its private capacity of 
country village. As much to the right is “‘ Puerto Lapice,” apparently a 
stage on the old Madrid road, but no longer ‘‘ a much frequented thorough- 
fare.”” That square inch of townless territory farther on is labelled ‘‘ Campo 
de Montiel;” the dots beyond it are the lakes of Ruidera; and the mass 
of shading yonder, over which he has to climb to reach the plains of 
Andalucia, is the Sierra Morena, that ‘‘ sable mountain ’’ whose topography 
he is already familiar with, from the glen where Dorothea bathed her feet, 
to the rock on which the Don sat in his shirt. He will find, too, that the 
people of the country share in his belief. Mine host of the ‘ Lino” at 
Toledo, when interrogated about Alcazar, spoke of it as a town of La 
Mancha, “the country of Quijote ;’’ and at Alcazar itself the head-waiter 
at the ‘‘fonda,” a man above all suspicion of sentiment, had only one fact 
to communicate about the neighbouring El Toboso, that it had been the 
residence of Dona Dulcinea. ‘* A’ buen seguro,” said Don Quixote 
to the Duchess, ‘‘that town will be named and famed (nombrado y 
famosa) through her in ages to come.’’ And here was the prophecy 
fulfilled in a railway refreshment-rgom. Famous as it is, however, El 
Toboso has been rather less frequently visited by travellers than Timbuctoo. 
‘“‘ The great city,’’ as Cervantes loved to call it, is on the road to nowhere, 
and about fifteen miles from anywhere: a distance which is at least doubled 
by the extreme dreariness c* cne ground to be traversed.* One glance in 





* El Toboso is misplaced on the map in the Handbook for Spain. It is E.N.E. of 
Alcazar, not N.W. as there represented. This delightful book is not, indeed, a very 
safe guide in La Mancha. It says (8rq edition, 1855),—“ Perhaps Madridejos is the 
most convenient place to start from ona trip into Don Quixote’s country, as El Toboso 
lies about 7 L. distant, through Guero 4, and Osa de Montiel; and only 8 L. through 
Solana 1, Alhambra 3, and thence 4 more.’ The three last-named places lie in an 
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the direction of El Toboso from the railway platform at Aleazar completely 
knocked on the head the plan I had formed of a pedestrian pilgrimage. 
No creature except a camel or an ostrich would have thought of walking for 
pleasure over such a country. As far as the eye could see—and in La 
Mancha the eye can see very far—a rolling prairie of reddish brown lay 
baking into brickdust under a powerful sun. There was not a tree, bush, 
or green thing within the limits of the horizon, to hint the possibility of 
shade or moisture, nothing but parched thistles, sparse stubble, glare, heat 
and drought. One feature, it is true, in the landscape made amends for 
much. Every rising ground had its cluster of windmills—short stout 
cylindrical buildings, with conical roofs like nighteaps, which, being for the 
most part awry, gave a look of rakish defiance to the structure, well calcu- 
lated to irritate any one approaching in a hostile spirit. This was probably 
what made Don Quixote call them “ desaforados gigantes,’’—not merely 
monstrous, but swaggering, lawless, impudent giants. For these are the 
advanced guard of the famous ‘thirty or forty windmills which are in that 
plain,” and may be seen by the true believer a few miles further south on 
the way from Argamasilla to Puerto Lapice. Villarta has been given as 
the scene of the Don’s encounter, but as that place is barely two hours 
distant from the Puerto, the theory is inconsistent with the narrative. 

The means of locomotion are limited in La Mancha. The traveller 
who does not like to walk has nothing for it but to hire a carreta—a kind 
of gipsy’s tent on wheels, without seats or springs, and probably, next to 
a Spanish diligence, the most effective engine ever produced for dislocating 
limbs, dislodging teeth, and deranging the internal mechanism; in which 
operations it derives much assistance from the Manchegan roads. Of roads, 
in our sense of the word, there is only one specimen in La Mancha, the 
great highway from Madrid to Cordova and Seville, which, running nearly 
parallel with the railway, crosses the province from north to south, and 
was the scene of most of the adventures in the first part of Don Quixote. 
Elsewhere a road means nothing more than a pair of traditional ruts, 
which the wheels of the country follow from mere force of habit. Three 
hours of travelling, under these conditions, brought me within sight of El 
Toboso, and for two more the church tower of that village seemed to be 
performing a mad dance round the head of the mule, as we bumped, 
jolted, and plunged towards it across the plain. But it was the tower 
which Dulcinea mounted to call her father’s ploughmen; it would have 
taken a very severe jolt to shake that belief. The Handbook for Spain 
says, “El Toboso is a poor place.”’ I thought, as I entered it, that it was 
the poorest I had ever seen. From whatever side you approach you pass 
through a faubourg of ruins; not picturesque, romantic, or venerable 
ruins, but simply roofless, windowless, doorless houses, the skeletons of 
what once were human habitations. The existing town, as far as it does 





entirely different direction, and are considerably more than twice as far from Madridejos 
as El Toboso. To go “through” any of them from the former to the latter would be 
like going from London to Windsor through Brighton. 
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exist, is a collection of poverty-stricken lanes, clustering round a big bare 
plaza, in which stand a mouldering old wooden-galleried ‘‘ ayuntamiento,” 
or town-hall, and a burly brown church—the “ iglesia principal,’ which the 
Don took to be Dulcinea’s palace—whose massive tower is the only thing in 
El Toboso that does not look as if it suffered from an attack of earth- 
quake about once a 
month. If Lord 
Rosse’s_ telescope 
ever makes out a 
city among the cin- 
ders of some lava 
— waste in the moon, 
(Nt depend upon it it 
OT bf will be just such a 
CARA TE i. _ : a is - place to look at as 
E1 Toboso — life- 
less and ruinous 
in the midst of 
its burnt-up brown 
plain. In Don 

Quixote’s time it was noted for the manufaciure of wine-jars ; but in 
the course of a pretty complete survey, I could detect no signs of 
that or any other trade. Nobody seemed to do anything except sit 
moodily in doorways, or moon in a dejected way about the strects, as 
people might who had long since abandoned hope, and were now only 
waiting for the end. Once I heard a laugh, but it was from an idiot 
sitting on a rubbish-heap in the plaza, and chuckling in the enjoyment 
of sunshine and a wedge of water-melon. The lion of El Toboso 
is the Casa de Torrecilla, the house which tradition has settled upon 
Dulcinea. It is now a mere shell, but a rather picturesque old build- 
ing, crowned by a tall loggia pierced with arched openings somewhat 
in the Italian fashion, and ornamented on the front with armorial bearings 
carved in stone. This, by the way, is a reminder of Don Quixote which 
often meets the eye in the towns of La Mancha. The reader will remember 
the description of Don Diego’s house, ‘“ with his arms cut in rough stone 
over the door towards the street.” But what had Dulcinea to do with 
armorial bearings? We are always told she was a peasant-girl, the 
daughter of a ‘‘labrador.” That, however, was no affair of mine. It was 
clearly the business of tradition to explain the inconsistency, if there was 
any; but if it did not choose to do so, I must only take the house as it 
stood, arms and all. I was in the act of doing this, in the form of a 
sketch, when my ‘‘ carretero”’ came to tell me that I had got hold of the 
wrong house; that the real original Casa de Dona Dulcinea stood—or 
rather used to stand, for it was now down (por tierra)—at the other side 
of the town. This was rather hard, after having gulped an escutcheon in the 
cause of faith ; not to mention the fact that I had just discovered the Casa 
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in which it stands being evidently the street by which Don Quixote and 
Sancho entered El Toboso, and where they heard the ploughmen singing 
the ballad about Roncesvalles. It was characteristic of the Don and of 
the ill-lnck which attended him in everything, that he should have the 
object of his search at his elbow, and yet go blundering after the 
church yonder. I subsequently found out, however, that the question 
of the houses was a matter of dispute in the town. It was, in fact, 
the one subject upon which public opinion in El Toboso showed any 
signs of vitality. The people living to the >st of the Plaza adhered 
to the Torrecilla theory, while the west end ral. ’ round its ruins. At 
the ‘‘ posada”’ (where the fare and charges were those of a beleaguered 
fortress) fecling appeared to be divided. The landlord, weakly yielding 
to the difficulties of his position as a public man, seemed inclined to 
compromise, hinting that there was a good deal to be said on the side of 
the west-enders, though no doubt the Torrecilla house was something,— 
probably a Casa de Quijote, or it might be a Casa de Cervantes, but 
at any rate an historical casa in one way or another. Thereupon I took the 
liberty of pointing out to him that this unmanly indecision was unworthy 
of a Tobosan, and impolitic in a posadero. There were many reasons, 
I argued, why he should give his support to the Torrecilla side of the 
question. In the first place there was a house with a roof to it to be seen, 
and that close to his own posada, while on the other side the object of 
interest was a mere negation (absolutamente nada). Then calling it the 
house of Don Quijote only made it liable to suspicion, because, I assured 
him (as a fact within my own personal knowledge,) that hero had been 
but once in his life in El] Toboso, and then for only half an hour ; and as 
to claiming it for Cervantes, that was of no use at all: so that it must be 
cither the Casa de Dulcinea or nothing. Finally, I showed him that it 
was so stated in a ‘libro de confianza’’ Murray,—this I think produced 
an effect,—and urged that it was always bad policy to disturb a belief, and 
that a state of doubt as to the authenticity of a relic was peculiarly odious 
to the travelling mind. If my Spanish had been equal to my intentions 
I should have no fears for the result ; but I am still not without hope that, 
in the event of any other traveller reaching El Toboso in the lifetime of 
that landlord, the Casa de Torrecilla will be pointed out to him as 
Dulcinea’s house with that amount of dogmatism which he has a right 
to expect. In cases of this sort it is as well to be on the safe side, so, for 
fear of accidents, I took care to inspect the rival ruins before leaving. The 
house was indeed, as described, por tierra. Nothing remained of it except 
the foundations and some fragments of carved stone, apparently portions of 
door-posts, mouldings, and armorial tablets. El Toboso abounds with 
this kind of evidence of having seen better days. Mean as they look at 
first sight, there is something about most of the houses to show that they 
once held up their roofs as well as other tenements. The doorways are 
cased with massive cut stone, shields and coats of arms are not uncommon 


to be admirably situated for sentimental purposes, the “ calle 
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ornaments, and many a dwelling now reduced to the modest limits of one 
story has unmistakable signs about it of having once stood much higher 
in the world. In fact El Toboso suggests the idea of a substantial little 
country town squeezed down to the dimensions of a hamlet by severe 
pressure applied both laterally and vertically. It is clear that it was in the 
time of Cervantes a most respectable, nay, more than respectable place. 
There is something about these relics of its former condition, these solemn 


portals with their heavy mouldings and stiff ornamentation, that pictures, 


the El Toboso of the past a dull pompous little town (the very name has an 
exquisitely pompous sound), tickling Cervantes immensely by its prodigious 
hidalgo airs and ponderous gentility. Hence the grave tone of mock 
respect in which he always speaks of the ‘‘gran ciudad” and its many 
ancient and illustrious families; hence the honour of giving birth to 
Dulcinea the peasant-girl, and a place for all time among the towns of the 
world. Sie ttur ad astra. 

Almost every second town in La Mancha boasts the possession of a 
Casa de Cervantes, or a Casa de Quijote, or both. The real Simon Pure, 
the genuine Casa de Cervantes, is, as the reader probably knows, at 
Argamasilla de Alba, a town about twenty miles south of El Toboso. It 
is established, as far as facts of the sort can be established without 
documentary evidence, that Argamasilla is the town in which Cervantes 
took up his abode during his sojourn in La Mancha; that there he com- 
menced, if he did not complete, the first part of Don Quivote; and that 
it is the village of La Mancha, the name of which he did not * care to call 
to mind,”’ but which his millions of readers know as the village of Don 
Quixote and Sancho Panza, and the residence of the barber, the curate, 
and the bachelor Samson Carrasco. The local tradition, distinct as it is 
on all these points, might not count for much standing alone, but with 
the facts which it has to support it, it must be allowed a certain weight. 
In the first place, Cervantes himself half lets out the secret when, at the 
end of his first part, he makes the academicians of Argamasilla write 
sonnets to the memory of his hero. Why should they, more than any 
other Manchegans, cherish his name, if he was not their fellow-townsman. 
Argamasilla, too, is there described by the same term as the nameless 
village, ‘‘ lugar de la Mancha.” Then Avellaneda, in his spurious con- 
tinuation, written only eight or nine years afterwards, sets it down as the 
Don’s village, as though the fact did not admit of doubt; and Cervantes 
does not attempt to correct him in the genuine continuation, though he 
takes him up sharply when he catches him tripping on other points. 
Besides, the specification of the Campo de Montiel in the preface and 
elsewhere limits the choice to some three or four towns, and, making all 
due allowance for the carelessness with which Cervantes writes about 
distances, no other, except perhaps Tomelloso, can be found to agree with 
the story. Notwithstanding all this, there has been some strange mistakes 
made about the identity of Don Quixote’s village. Defoe, in his Captain 
Singleton, fixes on San Clemente, or, as he calls it, Sainte Clemente, a 
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town not only not in the plain of Montiel, but not in La Mancha at all ; 
and Inglis, who seems to have been cruelly misguided in his attempts to 
travel in the footsteps of Don Quixote, was made to believe in Miguel 
Esteban, which is at least five-and-twenty miles from any part of the 
Campo. The Indicador, the Spanish Bradshaw, puts down Argamasilla 
as the next station after Aleazar on the Cordova line, and at Madrid I had 
seen a luxurious four-volume edition of Don Quixote, which had been 
printed there, so I expected to find a tolerably well-to-do little place, with 
perhaps a ‘‘ fonda,” or, at any rate, a decent “ posada,” and facilities for 
making further expeditions in the Quixote country. What I did find was 
a desolate-looking railway-station, quite new, and going to ruin as fast as it 
could after the fashion of Spanish railway stations, a couple of sheds 
hard by, and nothing else. From these buildings, as from a centre, a 
vast tawny plain, as flat as a billiard-table, and as free from any signs of 
human habitation as the great desert, spread itself out for leagues in 
every direction. Where was Argamasilla ? The railway porter to whom 
I put the question pointed towards the antipodes and said, “‘ Aqui.” ‘Yes. 
Argamasilla the station, no doubt that was here; the inscription on the 
end of the building said so. But Argamasilla the town, Argamasilla el 
pueblo, la aldea, la ciudad, la plaza; where was that?” The porter raised 
his arm slowly to a horizontal position, as if it were the limb of a telegraph, 
and pointed in the direction of Pekin. ‘‘ Ahi,” he said. I looked there ; 
but all I could make out was plain, and then more plain, and beyond that 
more plain, and beyond that sky. His manner was so sententious that it 
was clearly idle to hope for anything more explicit on that head, so I tried 
another way. How many leagues off, in his opinion? ‘ Dos,” was his 
first statement ; but presently he brought ont a second edition, “ tres ;”’ 
and then, as he was moving away, issued 9 supplement, ‘y largas!”’ 
There was no need to trouble him with any question as to conveyance or 
means of communication. I could answer that myself. If I had been a 
witch, I must still have gone on foot, for there was not even a broomstick 
on the .premises. In short, like Mr. Gladstone, I had three courses open 
tome. I might shoulder my portmanteau and walk, or let it stay where 
it was and go without it, or let Argamasilla stay where it was, wherever 
that might be, and proceed on my journey southward by the next train. 
The first was hardly worth consideration, as the three long leagues might 
be anything between twelve and eighteen miles. The second looked very 
like walking to certain sunstroke in quest of an uncertain village ; and, as 
the down-train was not due till the small hours of the morning, the third 
held out a prospect about as cheerful as waiting twelve hours on the 
buoy at the Nore. The traveller who ventures out of the beaten 
tracks in Spain must be prepared for a hitch of this sort now and then, 
and he need not expect to receive any warning of it. There is no more 
obliging being than the Spaniard, and, in the matter of information, such 
as he has is always at the service of the traveller. Only he must be 
asked for it. It is not his way to anticipate a question or to volunteer a 
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statement. Thus, though I had made many inquiries about Argamasilla, 
and my informants were well aware that I intended to go there, it never 
occurred to any of them to mention the trifling fact that the railway did 
not go within a dozen miles of the town, and that there was no way of 
reaching it except walking, which no Spaniard ever recognizes as a mode 
of locomotion. In a country, however, where so much goes by haphazard, 
it would be hard indeed if luck were not sometimes on the side of the 
traveller. With the train from Ciudad Real there came a passenger bound 
for Tomelloso, two leagues beyond Argamasilla. He hada ‘‘ carreta”’ to 
meet him at the station, and learning how the matter stood, nobly came 
to the rescue and took me off just as, with the desperation of a castaway, 
I was on the point of committing myself to the fiery waste. There is not 
a hotter spot in the whole of ‘tawny Spain” than this great central tract 
of La Mancha, lying between the sources of the Guadiana and Villarubia 
de los Ojos. It is cool enough at night, but in the daytime the sun beats 
down on it with a fury that makes one sympathize with the sufferings of 
the poor Don as he rode across it the first time he left home. For this is 
the ‘‘antiguo y conocido campo de Montiel,’’ where Henry of Trastamare 
met and defeated Pedro the Cruel, and Don Quixote commenced his 
career of adventure. Our road to Argamasilla lay over the same ground 
as that travelled by the knight in his first and second sallies, and better 
ground for testing the determination of a knight-errant could hardly be 
found. The Don, it may be observed, always heads for the mountains. 
His first goal was Puerto Lapice at the foot of the nearest sierra visible 
from Argamasilla, and when he changed his plans, he made as straight as 
he could go for the Sierra Morena. The reason he himself gave was that 
the mountains were more likely to yield adventures. But that was not the 
whole truth. He was flying from the oppressive sameness of this vast 
unbroken plain. No doubt it has struck many a reader as somewhat 
extravagant and untrue to nature to represent a man as going mad simply 
through reading romances. But it was not his’ books of chivalry that 
drove Don Quixote mad: they only supplied a channel for his disordered 
fancy. ‘The real cause—no one who has seen the country can doubt it— 
was the heart-breaking monotony of the scenery by which the poor gentle- 
man was surrounded. Natures like that of Sancho might be dulled and 
blunted merely, but a mind of higher temper could only go crazy. Phlegm 
or insanity, one of these two must be the result of such a prospect day 
after day before the eyes. Jogging slowly along we made out first the top 
of the church at Argamasilla, then the body of the edifice, and by degrees 
the village itself came into view. For on this great plain objects appear as 
they do at sea, and a village will remain “ hull-down”’ for some time 
after its church tower has been sighted. It seemed to avoid us for a 
while, but at last crossing an arm of the Guadiana, in which sundry 
enviable mules lay wallowing, and a bevy of village-girls were washing 
clothes,—clearly the spot where the page found Sanchica engaged in the 
same occupation,—we emerged on what I suppose miust be called by 
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courtesy the Plaza of Argamasilla, and my deliverer dropped me at the 
door of the posada. I am not aware that there is any tradition in connec- 
tion with the posada, sisal ss it was to me full of interest. No reader 
of Don Quixote can have failed to notice the rich vein of tavern life and 
character that runs throngh the beok. What a number of the Don's 
adventures have their scene laid in a wayside inn; and what variegated 
groups of figures we always find there, muleteers and judges, officers 

f the Holy Brotherhood and lively damsels bound for Seville, high-born 
ladies and —— in Moorish tatters, knavish hosts and kind-hearted 
hostesses. All this queer jumble of character and its attendant. bustle seem 
to have esd especial attractions for Cervantes. He seems unable to go by 
without stopping awhile to take his ease in his inn and watch from behind 
his flagon the shiftings of that curious human kaleidoscope. Doubtless 
in a roving life of half-a-century he had abundant opportunities for this 
sort of study ; but doubtless also in his sojourn here—a matter of three or 
four years some say—he used this house, as our expressive phrase has it, 
and carried away from it many a touch of character, many a humour which 
has been tickling the world these two hundred and fifty years, and many 
a proverb to swe il t hat wonderful budget of which Sancho is the honoured 
bearer. Even in progressive England the crowbar of reform spares the 
village inn, and in unchanging Spain we may be preity sure that the 
posada of to-day has been the posada since ‘the time of King Wamba.” 
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ment for man and beast, which in most cases merely means ‘aguardien 
for the former, and barley for the latter. Those which the Don visited 
rather aatiiea specimens, as they stood in frequented thoroughfares. 

eller who finds bread and wine at an ordinary venta may consider 
Tacky but the Don was served with salt fish (bacallao) besides 
at his first inn, and the second, where poor Sancho was tossed, from the 
extent of its business and capacity for accommodating travellers, would seem 
to approach more nearly to the “ parador”’ or posting-house of modern times. 
‘The posada, on the other hand, is the regular village inn, the caravansary 
for all comers, the centre of village gossip, the rudimentary club of village 
life; and in it you can get anything, provided always that you look upon 
pollo” and “ puchero”’ as the extreme limits of lawful gluttony, and a 
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bouquet of pigskin and a beeswing of pitch as the characteristics of a sound 
wine in good condition. Its internal arrangements are nearly always the 
same ; 2 ‘broad archway, opening on the street, gives admission to a roughly- 
paved passage running through the house to the yard and stables at the back. 
At one side, up a steep break-neck stair, aro the rooms to which the better 
sort of travellers retire with a view to sleep; bare whitewashed cells with 
tiled floors, and small windows generally unglazed, but always strongly barred. 
These are kept strictly unfurnished until an occupant appears. Would that 
they were kept strictly untenanted also !—but the reader has heard many a 
time what a night ina Sparish inn is like, and there is no occasion here 
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to emulate Dr. Watts in glorifying the industry of that little busy B. which 
invariably improves the darkness at the expense of every offering traveller. 
On the other side of the passage is the kitchen, with a kind of altar in the 
middle, on which brown earthenware pans, of ‘‘ puchero”’ in Castile, of “olla” 
in Andalucia, sit simmering almost all day long, under the eye of a smoke- 
dried old priestess. The passage itself is by far the most important part 
of the establishment. Besides its primary function of common entrance for 
man and beast, it is at once the salle-a-manger, the coffee-room, the smoking, 
reading, card, and drawing room of the hostelry; it is further the dormitory 
and store-reom of the “arrieros,” or muleteers, who make the house 
their halting-place for the night; it is the landlord’s haunt, where he sits 
all day, cigarette in mouth, absorbed in the contemplation of over-the-way, 
while the landlady sits opposite, eternally shredding vegetables or dismem- 
bering poultry into her lap. This at Argamasilla had the peculiar advan- 
tage of two gateways, joined by a short transverse passage, so that landlord 
and landlady could each sit in a distinct and independent entrance, giving 
the house, when viewed from the opposite side of the street, a curious 
resemblance to one of those conjugal barometers in which the husband is 
always anxious to rush out and predict, ‘“‘ set fair,” but is held back by the 
wife’s determination that it shall be “storm,” or nothing. In this passage 
I made the acquaintance of some exceedingly pleasant and friendly burghers 
of Argamasilla, from whom I got some information about the lions of the 
town and its two heroes, or rather its double hero, for a strong tendency to 
mix up Cervantes with his creation was very perceptible. It is impossible 
not to like the Manchegans. They have not the lively insouciance of the 
Andalucians or the brusque independence of the Catalonians, but there is 
a simplicity of bearing and a quiet homely courteousness of manner about 
them that makes the stranger feel at once at home with them. La Mancha 
is probably the most thoroughly old-fashioned part of Spain, and that in 
which the old-fashioned forms of Spanish courtesy retain’ most of their 
original meaning. When a Manchegan at table asks if ‘‘ your worship will 
please to eat,”’ or requests you to accept his knife or his ‘‘petacca,” if you 
happen to admire it, or assures you that his house is ‘ entirely at your 
worship’s disposition,” there is a certain pleasant appearance of sincerity 
in his politeness. 

The first thing to be seen in Argamasilla is, of course, the Casa de 
Medrano, or, as it is more frequently called, the Casa de Cervantes, the 
house in which, according to tradition, Cervantes was imprisoned, and 
commenced the History of Don Quixote. Tt stands in a by-street on the 
north side of the town—a substantial two-storied house, with a handsome 
carved stone doorway, and windows with projecting grilles of elaborate 
iron-work, in the old Spanish fashion. Having been taken in hand by the 
authorities, it is kept cleaner and in better repair than any other house in the 
town, and is further remarkable among the show-houses of Europe as being 
the only one where the curator not only does not expect, but cannot by any 
means be induced to accept of, a fee after showing the visitor over it. The 
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interior is semi-Moorish, as is the case with most of the ‘old houses of the 
better sort in this part of Spain. On the left-hand side of the vestibule, 
through which you pass from the street to the patio in the centre of the 
house, is a flight of five or six steps, leading down to a.door below the level 
of the floor. This is the entrance to the prison of Cervantes. The cell is a 
long narrow vault, about six or seven feet high under the centre of the arch, 
and resembling, more than anything else, the coal-cellar of an ordinary 
London house. Two apertures, one opening from the street above, the 
other from the floor of the entrance-hall, let down a few rays of light. At 
the mouth of the latter, which is funnel-shaped, and slopes downwards so 
as to form a rude sort of desk, Cervantes, it isssaid, was used to sit and 
write. I leaned my note-book on the stones, and tried to make a rough 
sketch of his study, but I found there was hardly light enough to see the 
pencil marks; perhaps, however, as the caretaker suggested, he was 
allowed a lamp. It is indeed a prison where ‘ toda incomodidad tiene su 
asiento y todo triste ruido hace su habitacion,” to quote the words of the 
author’s prologue to the first part of Dow Quixote ; but it is best identified 
as the prison of Cervantes by his own letter to his uncle, quoted by his 
biographer Navarrete. ‘‘ Long days,’’ he says, ‘ and wasted nights are 
wearing me out in this dungeon—or I should rather say cavern.” It is a 
cavern, ‘There is another Casa de Cervantes on the outskirts of the town, 
near the posada—the house in which Cervantes is said to have lived before 
and after his imprisonment. It is now a mere ruin, nothing but the walls 
remaining standing. ‘‘ You see that window ?” said one of my friends of 
over-night who came with me. “ Well, Senor, that is the window through 
which they threw his books out into the yard, and over there is the postern 
by which he used to let himself out when he went to look for adventures.” 
irgamasilla, you see, does not draw fine metaphysical distinctions between 
the author and the creation of his brain. To it Cervantes and his hero 
make up together a kind of traditional partnership, and this was the house 
of the firm. All matters connected with windmills, galley-slaves, knight- 
errantry, and insanity in general, were the Quixote department ; Cervantes 
was the resident partner, to whose lot naturally fell the incidents of resi- 
cence, such as difficulties with the townsfolk, rates and taxes, imprison- 
ment, and the like. This seems to be the Argamasillan view, and who 
shall say that Argamasilla is wrong? It may be a confusion, but it is a 
confusion which pays a delicate and subtle homage to genius. ‘ And 
now,’’ said my friend, ‘‘ you must come to the church, and see the portrait 
of his lady.” ‘The Dota Duleinea?” I asked. “No; the Dota 
Dulcinea was of El Toboso; this was a lady of Argamasilla, the 
daughter of an hidalgo. He was much attached to her, and she to 
him, and that was why he was put in prison. Her father was very 
indignant when he found it out, and made the mayor lock him up. 
There was no prison in the town, so they used the cellar of the mayor's 
house—the Casa de Medrano, which you were in just now.” After some 
little difficulty, we succeeded in beating up the sacristan, who let us into 
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the church. Like most “ parroquias” in Spain, it is about large enough 
to contain the village to which it is attached; and, indeed, towering up 
above the housetops, big, bare, and empty, it suggests the idea of having 
been the packing-case in which the town was originally brought there. 
The portrait hangs against the wall in the north transept. It is in 
what appears to be a votive picture, containing also the portrait of the lady’s 
father, a genuine hidalgo, with a high-bred, high-featured, thoroughly 
Spanish face, curiously like the pictures of Cervantes himself. The 
painting is in a very poor state of preservation, but it is still possible to 
make out a sweet gentle face with a dash of melancholy in it. What is 
the truth about this little fragment of romance? The improbabilities are 
certainly great. Cervantes was at this time fifty-three or fifty-four, he 
had a wife living, and a daughter probably older than the original of this 
portrait. No loyal reader of his will believe him capable of plotting dis- 
honour even to the house of an enemy. But it is remarkable that this 
is not the only account of his imprisonment which hints that there was 
a lady in the case. The story @®mmonly given is that he was locked up 
by the Argamasillans either to prevent him from collecting certain tithes 
due by them to the Priory of St. John, or to put a stop to some gun- 
powder and saltpetre works of which he was the manager, and which were 
considered likely to spoil the water of the Guadiana. But it is also 
suggested that the cause was a “peccant jest” (chiste pecante), -at the 
expense of a lady of distinction and influence; and according to another 
story it was the act of the mayor, whose niece had conceived a romantic 
passion for Cervantes, for which there was no remedy but the prompt 
removal of its object. This latter looks like another version merely of the 
tale told me, and there may be after all a substratum of truth underlying 
the legend. A gallant and distinguished soldier, an accomplished gentle- 
man, a courtier and a poet, breaking in upon the humdrum society of 
a dull provincial town, might, even though weighted with fifty years, find 
favour in the sight of a high-born damsel. Just about the same time another 
great genius, in another place, was demonstrating to the world the magic 
influence ‘‘ of moving accidents by flood and field, of hair-breadth scapes, 
of being taken by the insolent foe and sold to slavery,” if rightly told 
to the right listener ; and no man could tell that sort of tale with more 
truth and circumstance than Cervantes. Nor is it ‘against all rules of 
nature” that he in his banishment should have found comfort in the 
sympathy of a fair Desdemona without harbouring a disloyal thought 
towards her. The father, of course, an utter sceptic in platonic sentiment, 
would not see things in this light. To him Cervantes would be merely 
the broken-down maimed ex-soldier, beggarly adventurer, vagabond, and 
intriguing scamp: which view of his character, together with a few terse 
criticisms on his presumption in affecting the society of a lady of quality, 
the intolerable impudence of some people, and the pass the world had 
come to, he would be very likely to set forth in good strong language when 
the eclaircissement took place. It has been conjectured that the circum- 
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stances under which Cervantes was imprisoned in some way suggested 
the idea of Don Quixote; that some such incident as this set him on to 
ridicule the hidalgos of his time and their pretensions and ideas. But the 
satire, if satire there is, is too gentle to have been inspired by personal 
pique. No man who wanted revenge would have made a Don Quixote of 
his enemy. If we must have a purpose beyond that which the author has 
himself declared, a glance at the times in which he wrote will supply one. 
Cervantes did not ‘smile Spain’s chivalry away ;”’ it was dead, even the 
very spirit of it was gone, past all hope of revival. Spain had already 
fallen from her pride of place among the nations. The old heroic stately 
Spain of Ferdinand and Charles had passed away, and given place to the 
decrepit, nerveless Spain of modern times. It would have been a work of 
supererogation to write down chivalry. What Cervantes did write was not 
a satire against chivalry, so much as a dirge over its grave. But with it 
there came a word of remonstrance to those of his countrymen who, when 
the spirit was lost, were for preserving the barren letter. ‘‘ Look around 
you,” he seems to say; ‘“‘can you not see how things are changed? can 
you not see that these magnifico airs and sangre-azul swagger, once 
perhaps not unbecoming in their way, are now as out of place, out of 
date, and ridiculous as my poor Don’s old lance and buckler? Accom- 
modate yourselves to facts, my brethren, and hang up your great-grand- 
father’s armour again. It is a sad commonplace world we have to deal 
with now ; dragons are extinct, and there are not any more princesses in 
captivity ; nothing but wind-mills, rogues, and galley-slaves.” 

The cave of Montesinos and the lakes of Ruidera are about five 
leagues to the south of Argamasilla. As a Quixotic pilgrim, I was natu- 
rally desirous to visit a spot which the Don himself considered worth 
visiting simply on the score of its romantic associations ; but the landlord 
of the posada, though favourable to the scheme, was not encouraging. 
There was no particular road, there was no possibility of returning the 
same day, and—well, there was certainly a kind of posada; ‘but, of 
course, nothing like this sort of thing,” added the landlord, looking about 
him with an expression of entire satisfaction, such as might be expected in 
the proprietor of the Clarendon when it is newly decorated at the com- 
mencement of the season. There is a limit to enthusiasm. I had had 
already one night of “that sort of thing,” and it would be necessary to 
enjoy another, together with an intermediate night of an indefinitely worse 
sort of thing ; so I gave up the cave of Montesinos, and went to the Venta 
de Quesada instead. The driver of the carreta administered consolation 
in a most judicious manner. The cave, he assured me, was a most con- 
temptible cave, nothing more than a hole in the ground ; and as for the 
lakes, they were mere pools. I was glad to hear this. Of course it did 
not affect the interest of the cave of Montesinos a jot whether its dimen- 
sions were those of a rat-hole or of the mammoth cave of Kentucky, 
but, as I did not see it, it was a comfort to hear it disparagingly 
spoken of, 
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The Venta de Quesada* is the inn mentioned in the second chapter of 
Don Quixote, in the courtyard of which the hero watched his armour, 
fought with the muleteers, and was dubbed a knight by the innkeeper. 
It stands on the Madrid and Cordova road, about five leagues to the west 
of Argamasilla, and two to the north of Manzanares. ‘The first impression 
it produces on the mind of the approaching traveller is a feeling that the 
extent of Don Quixote’s insanity has been very much underrated. He 
must, indeed, have been deranged to have taken such a mean, wobegone, 
poverty-stricken house as this for a knightly castle. But any theory 
founded on the present appearance of the venta would be fallacious, for I 
believe the greater part of the existing building dates from the beginning 
of this century. There are certainly two circular structures, one on each 
side of the house, which seem to be much older, and which, therefore, the 
pilgrim will be pleased to believe are two of the four turrets mentioned in 
history. But if he has not the satisfaction of contemplating the identical 
chamber in which 
the poor Don supped 
on stock-fish, and 
took his wine un- 
comfortably through 
a reed, he has all 
the more sentiment 
left disengaged for 
the courtyard at the 
back of the house, 
with its draw-well 
and cistern, the au- 
thenticity of which 
is admitted on all hands to be above suspicion. Indeed, so strong 
is the belief in these relics, that the water of the well—so the ventero 
told me—is frequently bottled and carried to Madrid by enthusiasts. 
It certainly is a beverage with irresistible attractions for a Quixotic 
reader, for, besides coming from Don Quixote’s well, it is composed 
of the tears of Ruidera and her seven daughters and two nieces, being 
the water of the Guadiana, which disappears near Tomelloso and burrows 
its way underneath the plain as far as the Ojos de la Guadiana. The 
cistern upon which the Don deposited his armour is a simple stone 
trough, and the well is a much more modest aflair than that which figures 
in Gustave Doré’s spirited picture of the scene, as the reader will perceive 








* “ Quesada,” the reader may remember, is one of the surnames attributed to Don 
Quixote. It dees not follow, however, that it was supplied by this venta, for the name 
is a common one in Spain. Ford is wrong when he says the word means “ lantern- 
jawed.” Quijada, or Quixada, also a family name, is “a jaw: ” Quesada, if it means 
anything, means “a cheese-cake.” Quijote or Quixote is cuissot, cuisse, armour for 
the thigh. 
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from the humble but faithful sketch given above. The landscape round 
the Venta de Quesada is of the prevailing Manchegan—that is to say, utterly 
negative—character. To the north-west, it is true, there is a range of 
hills broken by a gap, the famous Puerto Lapice, where the Don pro- 
mised Sancho “ adventures up to the elbows.” But there was one feature 
hard by which I regarded with great satisfaction. Every reader of Don 
Quivote must remember how easily the knight and his squire find woods 
and groves to turn into when they happen to want them. Now of these I 
could see nothing. The country seemed entirely bare and treeless. Even 
at El Toboso there was no trace of that grove in which the Don lay con- 
cealed contemplating the city, while Sancho was pretending to look for 
Dulcinea ; and rather than doubt Cervantes’ topographical accuracy I had 
settled it that the woods had been eut down or burned by the French, at 
whose door it seems the correct thing to lay any doubtful case of destruc- 
tion in this province.—Vide Ford, passim. But here for once was the 
right wood in the right place. On the line between the Venta and 
Argamasilla, just where it ought to be, was the wood where the newly- 
dubbed knight performed his first feat of arms in protecting Andres 
against his master, Juan Aldudo the Rich. 

The lines of Don Quixote’s three journeys can be followed easily 
enough on the map. - His first expedition was simply from Argama- 
silla to the venta where he was knighted, and home again. On 
the second, he and Sancho, we are told, took the same route, until 
they reached the high-road, which they followed nearly as far as Puerto 
Lapice. Here took place the encounter with the Biscayner, who, with the 
monks and the ladies in the coach, were travelling to Seville. The scene 
of the episode of Chrysostom and Marcela was somewhere in the hills to 
the south-west of the road, among which the Don was about to pursue 
his adventures, when he was disabled in his aflray with the Yanguesians. 
He and Sancho therefore returned to the high-road, and travelled south- 
wards until they reached the inn which is the scene of so many incidents 
in the history. Pursuing their journey along this same road—the ‘“‘ camino 
real,’ as it is described—they met with the adventures of the flocks of 
sheep and the galley-slaves, which latter brought about the Don’s retire- 
ment into the heart, or rather “ entrails,’ of the Sierra Morena. The 
knight’s third sally was much more devious. After his visit to El Toboso, 
he turned south to the cave of Montesinos, and then north again into 
Aragon, where he met the duke and duchess. Pellicer says his noble 
entertainer was the Duke of Villahermosa, and that the island of Barataria 
was at Alcala de Ebro. 

But, though the general routes are clear enough, most of the spots 
described defy identification. There are conflicting theories, for instance, 
as to the position of the memorable inn, graced by Maritornes, where 
Sancho was blanketed, and the Don slashed the wineskins. Mr. O’Shea, 
in his Guide, places it at Venta de Cardenas, which is at the very foot of 
the Sierra Morena, though it is clear from the story that the inn in question 
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was 2 couple of days’ journey from the mountains; and Inglis was per- 
suaded that it was the Venta de Quesada, which is equally inconsistent. 
The truth lies between the two, probably about half way, somewhere in 
the neighbourhood of Val-de-Peiias, which being a great wine-growing 
district perhaps supplied Cervantes with the idea of the big black skins 
full of red wine serving as giants-for Don Quixote in his frenzy. Tho 
falling mills, also, whose noise so frightened Sancho and perplexed his 
master, must have been in this neighbourhood, though the people of 
Argamasilla pretended to point them out to the author of Las Alforjus 
only a couple of leagues away from that village. Venta de Cardenas, 
however, claims an honourable place in Quixotic topography. It stands 
at the very mouth of the magnificent gorge of Despeiaperros, which is 
clearly the spot Cervantes had in view for the scene of some of his most 
picturesque incidents. It was here that Cardenio was seen bounding from 
rock to rock, and the beautiful Dorothea was found bathing her feet in tho 
brook, and higher up at the top of the pass, somewhere near Santa Elena, 
was the spot selected for Don Quixote for his penance in imitation of 
3eltenebros. It was my good fortune to cross this glorious pass just 
before the rail had superseded the road. A week or two later the last 
viaduct was finished and the train of diligences that used to await the 
traveller at Venta de Cardenas station had gone—where is it the old 
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diligences go when their course is run? Never more will that strange 
scene be witnessed : the long string of stark-mad vehicles in furious chase 
down the endless zigzags of the wild mountain road, the long teams of 
mules that knew no pace except a frantic gallop, the ragged postilion 
riding far ahead with his elbows flapping like the wings of some uncouth 
guiding bird, the restless mayoral on his perch making the recks echo 
with professional objurgation, and the zagal on foot stimulating the lazy 
with stick and stone, the mighty clouds of dust that rolled down on 
the plains of Andalusia like 
the smoke of a battle - field 
—all these have had their day. 
The train runs under the very 
rock, perhaps, on which the 
Don sat meditating on the 
achievements of Amadis. Dear 
old hidalgo, why did he not 
wait a little longer: if a paltry 
windmill sufficed him for a 
giant, what a dragon to charge 
he would have found in the 
Madrid mail as it bursts shriek- 
ing out of one of the Sierra 
Morena tunnels. 
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A Week in wu French Country-Honse, 
LY Ci is) od] 


PART IIt. 


Vy came into the drawing- room, I 
found Monsieur René reading the 
: newspaper in the sun. 

‘You are going with Olympe to 
& the mect this morning, are you 
p not?” he said. I told him that I 

was. 

ib ‘“No doubt, as a true English- 
f& ) woman, you will have a contempt 

3 for our sport, and think fox-hunting 

#\| infinitely superior; but I am sure 
> that the artistic feeling of which 

you are so full, will be delighted 

with the forest. At all events we 
can lay claim to one superiority in 
the fact of our hunting being com- 
patible with lovely scenery. Do you 

=== ever hunt in England, Miss Hope?” 

I told id him that in the fi first place my means did not allow of it, and 
that in the second I was afraid my nerves would not either. 

‘‘ T often wish I were less cowardly,” suid I. 

“Ah do not wish you were other than you are! If women could 
only be made to comprehend their true position 9 

“It will be hard,” answered I, laughing, “if between you and 
Monsieur Berthier we do not get to understand it at last.” 

“Do not misjudge me,” said he. ‘ No one can think more highly of 
women than I do. In tact, in quickness of perception, in delicacy of 
fecling, in the unerring justice with which you instinctively arrive at 
conclusions which we only reach through circuitous paths of cumbrous 
logic, you stand alone. Steadfastness, patience, tenderness, pity, these 
are the jewels of your crown—that crown which the strong-minded woman 
despises in her ambitious endeavour to attain to the male virtues that in 
her become simply detestable. Yesterday I was so struck with the 
contrast between yourself and Miss Hamilton when we were speaking of 
Rénan.” 

VoL. xv.—no. 88. 22. 
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“Oh!” answered I, “TI liked what she said so much; it was exactly 
what I was longing to say.” 

‘* But, thank heaven, did not,” he interrupted. ‘‘ Nothing could be a 
better example of what I mean. The clear, unerring mind was there, the 
quick perception, the fine moral sense which instinctively detects a want 
of truth in the heart of things—all that was absent was the male 
energy of Miss Hamilton ; an absence in which, to me, lay the very secret 
of the charm.” 

‘‘ She is so absolutely truthful and fearless,” said I. 

“Yes,” he answered. ‘One may admire her, but what one loves is a 
tender, trembling little woman, doubting of herself, and looking up to man 
as to her natural guide and protector. Don’t you see not only how well 
this attitude becomes you, but also how admirably it works? When you 
are womanly you make us manly: these touching and gentle appeals stir 
all the depths of our buried tenderness, and bring it to the surface. A 
woman who has no need of this, but can do battle for herself, is generally 
left to do it. You will see that Miss Hamilton’s conquests will not be 
among men, but among women. Olympe, Jeanne, yourself, already are 
all more or less at her feet, and this by a natural law. It is simply the 
masculine element in her, which you are all unconsciously adoring. Now 
to me, by the same law, she is in consequence of it repellent and 
unattractive.” 

‘But all men do not feel as you do,” said I. ‘ Monsieur Dessaix is 
devoted to her, and he is a man.” 

‘‘Ts he?” said Monsieur de Saldes. ‘‘ Sometimes I feel quite bewil- 
dered between them, and in doubt whether to call her Monsieur Hamilton, 
or him Mademoiselle Dessaix.” 

We breakfasted in a great hurry, for Lady Blankeney and Maria were 
going off by train to Paris The former took leave of every one but Miss 
Hamilton and myself with effusion. There was a slight degree of nervous 
coldness in the manner in which she bade Ursula good-by and said they 
should meet shortly in Paris, and a charming mixture of condescension 
and incivility in her farewell tome. I was delighted when they drove off: 
a little of the mother went a long way, and as for Maria, I do not think I 
ever beheld any human being so wrapped up in, encompassed by, and 
utterly saturated with self. the positiveness of the preoccupation became 
monstrous when contrasted with the negativeness of her nature in every 
other respect ; even the natural laws seemed in her mind to exist as but 
with reference to herself, and she never spoke of the weather as other 
people do, remarking in a general way, “It is warm—it is windy—it is 
rainy,” as the case might be, but always said, ‘I shall be hot—I shall be 
cold—I shall be wet,” in a manner entirely her own. 

Monsieur Berthier preferred walking in the forest to coming in the 
carriage with us, and Monsieur Dessaix had music to write, and evidently 
thought that a day in the open air might be the death of him: so the 
driving party consisted solely of Madame Olympe and myself. At a little 
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after eleven she came in, looking like a magnificent wall-flower, with a 
dark brown tweed dress shot with crimson, a deep orange-coloured silk 
handkerchief tied loosely round her throat, and a golden pheasant’s wing 
in her hat. She had, as usual, her hands filled with flowers, but this 
time they were little nosegays of Parma violets, which she distributed to 
Ursula, Jeanne, Monsieur de Saldes, and Monsieur Charles, who were all 
going to ride, and who stuck them into the button-holes of their coats 
and habits. The open carriage came to the door at half-past eleven. 
Ursula, at the last moment, had some slight dispute with Monsieur de 
Saldes, and in her habit, just as she was, she jumped into the carriage 
with Madame Olympe and myself. 

It was a splendid autumn morning. Tho earth sparkled in every 
direction like precious stones, the dew lay like diamonds in the grass, 
and the air was full of floating gossamers (the Virgin’s threads, as they 
are called in France), as we bowled down the hill to the river. Over the 
great bridge we went, and straight at once into the forest. It is all 
divided into long alleys, which lead into large green open places, or carre- 
fours, from which six or seven different roads diverge, and in the centre of 
which there is an enormous sign-post giving the direction of each. I 
should have thought it impossible to find one’s way without these, one 
path seemed so exactly to resemble another; but Madame Olympe told 
me that the gentlemen were often out after nightfall, and managed to pilot 
themselves successfully even when it was far too dark to read what was 
written on the posts. 

It was an enchanting drive to the place of rendezvous. Generally the 
wood lay packed away on each side of the open roads. The trees were 
not large, as in our forests, but slender young slips, growing all close 
together, through which driving would have been impossible, and walking, 
for the most part difficult and unpleasurable ; but one looked into depths 
of delicate leaves, until the whole atmosphere seemed to be a sort of pale 
transparent glowworm-green, as one rolled along with gentle motion and 
noiseless wheels over the yielding sand. Sometimes we drove for a long 
way under large trees through the very heart of the forest. In one place 
all the boles of the trees were covered with lichen; they looked like metal 
shafts of some strange gnome palace. Here we went along with a soft 
crushing sound over precious emerald mosses and the red gold of fallen 
beech-leaves ; the whole air filled with delicions autumn savours, musky 
gusts of a wild woodland odour, and the bitter fragrance of bruised leaves. 
At last we got to the carrefour, or place of the rendezvous, and drew up 
before the door of a little country inn, where we saw the men and dogs who 
had been seeking out the track of the wild boar, and who had just arrived. 

Two hours before daybreak these four men, with four dogs, go out with 
lanterns to seek the track; this is technically called the aller au bois. 
These hounds (limiers) are mute, and never follow the track of roebuck, 
rabbit, or hare. The forest is divided-among them into four separate 


allotments, and each man with his dog explores the portion appointed for 
22—e 
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him, taking care never to interfere with the beat of the others. The next 
thing done is to prendre les grands devants. This consists in going round 
and round each division in ever-narrowing circles, until they come upon 
the track, or brisée, which takes its name from the custom of breaking a 
branch as soon as the trace is found—which branch they lay upon the 
ground with the point turned in the direction of the track. They then 
come back with their limiers, after a walk of about six hours, to the 
rendezvous (which generally takes place at twelve o'clock, or thereabouts), 
and dress themselves properly in the livery of the hunt. 

By degrees, people on foot, and people on horseback, and people in 
open carriages began to assemble. The ladies, who all appeared to be ° 
more or less acquainted, got out of their various vehicles to speak to each 
other ; and hairy men dismounted, or reined up, and bowed and talked to 
those ladies who remained in their carriages. There was one coachful 
of cousins from the village of Sept-Moulins, about four miles away from 
Marny; another with some smart ugly women, whom nobody knew, 
from the neighbouring town ; one fat old lady was drawn by a couple of 
superb Percheron horses, small, robust, well-built animals of tae old 
French post-horse breed, snow-white, with thick tails sweeping the ground, 
and powerful manes, that flew out to the wind like great sheets of silver 
in the sun: they were fiery, restive creatures, and looked splendid as 
they kept neighing and pawing the ground with impatience whenever they 
had to stand still for a single instant. Last of all arrived a sort of 
charming open char-a-banc, with pretty Madame Prévost, her kind-looking 
old husband, and a most absurd old friend, with a large red nose and a 
curly grey wig, who always lives with them, and whose name, I was told, 
was Hégésippe Gigonnet. Their carriage is a very popular one: it is 
laden with all sorts of good eatables, which are liberally distributed to the 
hungry,—and also with brandy, arnica, plaster, and other useful remedies, 
in case of any simple accident. 

The ladies’ dress was an extravagant imitation of the out-of-door cos- 
tume of our own Englishwomen—the looped-up gown and coloured petticoat 
beneath ; but in spite of every variety of rainbow tint which their gaudy 
skirts displayed, they presented a dowdy appearance, very different from 
the smart neat look which a well-appointed Englishwoman has when she 
is properly got up for walking. They wore ugly hats of fanciful shapes, 
but one felt at a glance that they were born to put nothing but Parisian 
bonnets of the latest fashion upon their heads, and to do no real out-of- 
door work. Presently Monsieur Charles, Monsieur de Saldes, and Jeanne 
came up, and then Monsieur Charles was informed of the different tracks 
that had been found by the limiers. 

The servants of the hunt are called by picturesque names that all bear 
some reference to the sport. The huntsman or piqueur (pronounced 
piqueux) was called Latrace—his real name was Martin; there were five 
valets-de-chien, or whippers-in, on horseback, whose hunting names were 
La Rosée, La Feuille, Fanfare, La Brisée, La Broussaille ; and there was 
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one valet-de-chien on foot, who was called Tempéte. La Broussaille and 
Tempeéte brought with them about sixty hounds to the meet: some of 
these dogs were French, but the greater proportion of them were fox- 
hounds got over from England. I jumped out of the carriage and went 
with Monsieur de Saldes to talk to them. They looked so natural and so 
sweet, with their heavy jaws and gentle eyes, waving their tails and making 
good-natured grumbling expostulations with fine bass voices. 

Monsieur Charles having decided upon the track, about twenty out of 
the sixty were despatched in separate relays to different parts of the forest 
where the boar was supposed to be likely to pass. These hounds were 
older and rather slower than the others, and were called the old pack 
(la vieille meute). The forty remaining hounds were kept for following 
the track. Out of these, eight of the very best were selected to make 
the attack; the rest were divided into relays of about four couple, which 
were held in leashes by the valets-de-chien. 

We now all got back into our carriages, and accompanied by a field of 
about fifty or sixty people began to move towards the spot where the 
beast was supposed to he. When we arrived there, the eight chiens 
dattaque were put into the cover, followed by the huntsman on foot. We 
coasted along on the outside, guided by the rushing of the animals through 
the leaves, and the huntsman’s cries of Houw!—how! Aprés! La voie! 
(the right road). Volcelet! (here it is). Suddenly he caught sight of 
the boar and struck up the fanfare of the sanglier upon his horn, the 
dogs gave tongue, the gentlemen dashed off, blowing the sanglier with 
all their might, the valets-de-chien tore along, almost dragged off their 
horses by the pulling of the hounds in leash, and we set off at a hand- 
gallop followed by all the other carriages. It was a charming and a very 
varied spectacle. There was none of the uniformity of get-up that 
characterizes an English field: every one had turned out in different 
costume; most of the gentlemen of the neighbourhood, who were personal 
friends of Monsieur Charles, wore his white uniform with the maroon 
facings ; then there were men in all sorts of cut-away and fly-away coats— 
some in elaborate suits of velveteen knickerbockers ; a party of cuirassiers 
quartered in the neighbouring town appeared in regimentals, and bumped 
along after the boar in true haute-école style. 

Suddenly, at the end of one of the long alleys, we saw the boar leap 
across the road. It was a ragot or middle-sized one, the most dangerous 
sort of all. Immediately all the horns struck up the fanfare of the ragot, 
the tearing, dragging hounds were loosed at last from the leashes, and 
away we ail pelted in full chase, the horns blowing the volcelet and the 
bien-aller with might and main. It was not English sport. I do not 
know if it was good sport; of this I was no judge, but the excitement of 
that morning rush through the great glades of the sunlit forest, with the 
music and the animation of the whole scene, was a thing never to be 
forgotten. Ursula’s eyes were staring wide open for the first time in her 
life, and Madame Olympe was screaming at the top of her voice. At last 
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they got before us and out of sight, and we lost the track, and stopped 
for about a quarter of an hour, listening in vain for the fanfare to guide 
us. We then drove wildly about the forest in every direction, sometimes 
faintly catching, sometimes losing again the sound of the horns in the 
distance. Once the coachman called out, and we all stood up in the 
carriage as a company of stags, startled by the noise, bounded grandly one 
after another across the road, right in front of us. “We were entirely 
thrown out, and at last came to a halt in one of the green places, not 
knowing in the least which path to take. We waited here for about half an 
hour in great despondency, afraid that our day’s sport was over, when 
suddenly Monsieur Charles, followed by Jeanne, Monsieur de Saldes, and 
five or six gentlemen, came galloping by, blowing the débuché as 
hard as he could. ‘“ To the left! to the left!’ he shouted, as he flew 
past, and we wheeled round, and to the left we galloped too. The 
débuché meant that the beast had taken to the open. We followed full 
tilt, got at last to the border of the plain, and saw the boar cross it with 
the whole field in hot pursuit, and then madly dashing into the river, swim 
across to a small island in the middle, where he presently landed with the 
hounds in full ery at his heels, and was lost in the thicket. The sun was 
going down in a sea of molten gold as the horns played first the bat 
Veau (gone to the water), and then the first half of the halali. The 
river gave back the forms of the men and horses and trees upon the bank 
with such transparent clearness that they seemed literally living over again 
in the water. What a scene it was—all loveliness and peace! I cannot 
say how the spectacle of the solemn dying day at once turned the current 
of my feelings, or how discordant and savage the cries of all those men, 
hunting a wretched animal to the death, in the quiet face of nature, sud- 
denly became to me. After a few minutes the poor beast emerged at the 
other end of the island, and still followed by his yelling persecutors, in 
despair took to the water a second time. Shot after shot was fired at 
him in vain, as he swam vigorously for the mainland. At last Latrace 
jumped into the stream as he neared the shore, and stabbed him with his 
hunting-knife au défaut de Vépaule, in the one vulnerable place—the joint 
just behind the shoulder—while the horns struck up the last part of the 
halali, which is never played until the boar is killed. 

And then we all turned homeward, and under that gentle sky I felt 
conscience-stricken, and rather as if I had been assisting at a murder. It 
was dark and coldish by the time we got back to the house, and very 
cheering and pleasant was that large room, bright with candle and fire 
light, and not less so the eup of tea that dear Madame Olympe made for 
us. Presently Jeanne, Monsieur Charles, and Monsieur de Saldes came 
dropping in. Jeanne came up and kissed me very affectionately, as I lay 
on my big sofa resting and talking to Ursula. 

‘‘ How sweet you smell, child,” said I. 

“It is my violets,” she answered. ‘ They are quite fresh still.” 

** Bless me!” cried Ursula, “‘ what can have become of mine? I have 
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lost them! I suppose they must have tumbled down as I was getting in 
or out of the carriage.” 

She then left her chair, and went away in a very marked manner as 
Monsieur de Saldes brought me my tea and sat down by me to talk over 
the impression that French hunting had made upon me. He very good- 
naturedly told me a great deal more about it. Boars of all ages are 
hunted. There are the marcassins or babies, the bétes de compagnie and 
bétes rousses from six to eighteen months old—the ragotin, which is about 
eighteen months “old—the ragot of two years old—the boar in his third 
year—the boar in his fourth year. Then there is the huge solitaire, who 
lives alone, and for whom they play the royale fanfare, the solitaire miré (an 
old fellow with his tusks turned down, so that he cannot toss the dogs), 
and the laie, or female, for whom the fanfare of the meuniére is played. 

The first half of the halali is played when the boar is at bay; the 
second, when he is killed, and he is never killed until he has been at bay. 
There is also the halali tenante—when the boar at bay tosses some of 
the hounds and then begins running again. If the animal is very fierce, 
in order to save the hounds the gentlemen will sometimes dismount and 
prick him with their hunting-knives to cause a diversion. The boar then 
leaves the dogs and rushes at the men, and there is a general sauve qui 
peut—up trees or anywhere. Sometimes the men as well as the dogs get 
wounded. Last season Latrace had his leg ripped up by the boar’s 
tusks, and was badly hurt. The cries of vocelet or volcelet, and vlaut— 
vlaut! which are continually heard during the hunt, are corruptions of 
voila ce Vest and le viola la haut. The morning after the hunt the 
missing hounds are tracked out, and found wounded or dead. The 
men take other dogs with them, whose ears they pull te make them cry, 
and so attract their wounded and lost companions. The dimiers, who find 
the first trace of the boar, are put into a cart and driven home from the 
mect by Madame Moreau—an old woman about the chateau who does 
every sort of odd job—sometimes goes to fetch letters and sometimes 
goes to fetch bread. We met her in the forest going back to Marny, 
with four or five of the great circular loaves of common household bread 
which the servants eat slung like so many necklaces round her mahogany- 
coloured old throat. 

When Ursula and I went up to dress for dinner we took no light with 
us, as we had fire and candles in our own room. At the head of the stair 
was Monsieur Berthier’s room, and just beyond it was a swing-door, which 
one had to pass in order to get to Monsieur Dessaix’s room and ours. On 
opening this we nearly knocked down Monsieur Jacques, who was standing 
hidden behind it, and who had not heard us approach. 

“Oh! Jacques, have I hurt you?” exclaimed Ursula with concern, 
for it was she who had pushed the door. ‘‘ But what are you doing there 
in the dark just behind the door?” 

“It is abominable,” he said ina whisper. ‘They do not love me 
here. I have had a miserable day—I have passed it (all of it!) behind 
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this door. Have you seen his room?” he continued, indicating Monsieur 
Berthier’s. ‘Have you seen how large it is? twice as large as mine! 
After you were gone this morning, he and I came upstairs to write. 
After a little while I heard him go down, and I thought I would peep into 
his room. I had only time just to see how nice and big it was—for crac ! 
he was up again ina minute. I suppose he had only gone to put his 
letter in the box. So I jumped back and hid behind the door, and 
watched till he went down again, and then I took another peep. It is 
much, much nicer than mine! I have watched him go own three times, 
and each time I have seen some fresh nice thing that he has.” 

‘“‘ What dreadful nonsense, Jacques,” said Ursula. 

‘He has two jugs—a large one and a little one. I have only one 
small one.” 

‘“‘ For shame!” she said indignantly. ‘ How could you go into another 
person’s room in that way ?” 

“‘ And a tea-service, and a gilt Cupid on the top of his looking-glass.” 

She took him by the shoulder, and putting him into his own room, shut 
the door angrily upon his complaints. 

The evening was spent chiefly in making out the programme for the 
Sunday’s music. Ursula found that she could stick an “ O Salutaris” 
upon the beginning of Stradella’s song, which carried her through the first 
eight bars, after which she boldly merged into ‘‘ ovunque il guardo io giro, 
cerco te, guardo te, sospiro,” &c. I was sorry that she had determined to 
do it, but she seemed to look at the matter altogether from an artistic 
point of view, and as it was a Roman Catholic church, not to see any 
reason against it. And Madame Olympe’s mind was entirely divided 
between her ecstasy at the notion of hearing Ursula’s great voice and grand 
style in the ample space of a church—where they would have room to spread 
themselves—and her pleasure in the gratification which she knew it would 
give to the poor Curé to have such fine music for the occasion of his 
confirmation. Monsieur Jacques had been pacified by my representation 
that his coming had been altogether unexpected, and that Monsieur 
Berthier and Monsieur Kiowski were both in possession before his arrival ; 
and he entered with zeal into the details of the programme, and was of the 
greatest service in selecting and arranging the progression of the pieces. 
Monsieur Berthier, Monsieur de Saldes and I sat and talked together, and 
I made the former especially happy by translating for his benefit Ford’s — 
speech in the Merry Wives of Windsor— Then she plots, then she 
ruminates, then she devises: and what they think in their hearts they 
may effect, they will break their hearts but they will effect.” He was 
enchanted with this. ‘‘ What a genius!” he cried. ‘ How he knows the 
heart of woman! How he must have known the English woman!” And 
nothing would serve but he must learn the sentiment by rote in the 
original tongue: after which he passed the whole evening saying at 
intervals, ‘‘ Zen zey ruminaate, Zen zey devaise,” and smiling contentedly 
to himself. The next day he left us for Paris, to the regret of every one, 
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for he was so gentle and amiable that it was quite impossible not to like 
him. ‘ And such a true gentleman,” said Madame Olympe ; ‘so unlike 
Lady Blankeney, with her eternal ‘ Countess’ and ‘ Marquis.’ She thinks 
it quite Faubourg St. Germain (to use her own favourite expression), 
whereas it is precisely Faubourg St. Germain that never does it. Prince 
or Princesse are the only titles ever given in addressing people—everything 
under that rank is simply spoken to as Monsieur or Madame de So-and-So.” 

‘‘But,” said I, “does not Jeanne always call Monsieur Charles 
Marquis ?”’ 

‘“‘ Yes,” she replied, ‘ but that is her sauciness—a sort of little nick- 
name, as boys in England call their father ‘ governor,’—nothing more.” 

In the afternoon Madame Olympe took me over in her pony-chair to Sept- 
Moulins. Said she: ‘‘ We have had a specimen of an English institution 
in Maria Blankeney—I will now show you one of a French institution.” 

After a very pretty drive of about three-quarters of an hour, we arrived 
at the chateau. It was a picturesque old place, in the middle of a very 
good imitation of an English park, and surrounded by a broad moat, filled 
with water. Luckily they were all at home, and we were let in. The 
first person I was presented to was Monsieur Henri de Caradec, the 
master of the house—an amiable, courteous old man in his hundredth 
year, in the possession of all his faculties, and having preserved to that 
venerable age that rarest of all faculties—the power of loving and of 
being loved. He lives here with his swect old wife, who, being only eighty- 
four, is looked upon by him almost asa child. Nothing ever was more 
charming than the tender attachment of these dear old people : everything 
said by the one has reference to the other; and they cannot be happy for 
five minutes out of each other's sight. Living under the same roof with 
them are Monsieur Octave de Caradec, their eldest son, and his wife, 
Madame de Lanneray (Monsieur Octave’s eldest daughter), with her 
handsome young husband and their little Thérése of four years old, and 
Mademoiselle Marie de Caradec, her unmarried sister, a young woman of 
about twenty, with a delightful countenance. Madame de Beaumont, 
Monsieur Henri’s only daughter, a widow, with a grown-up son, also 
inhabits the chateau. 

When we came away I asked Madame Olympe if it was the general 
custom in France for families to live in this patriarchal manner, and if it 
worked successfully? She said that the custom was almost universal, and 
that as to its working, no doubt there were occasional disputes and 
differences, since where humanity is offence must needs come; but that 
on the whole the families so united generally lived happily together, and 
were strongly attached to each other. Certainly I had hardly ever 
secn anything so charming as that old man playing with his little 
great-grandchild, and I must confess that it seems to me both pious and 
natural to crown old age with fresh garlands of spring, rather than as we 
do in England, when the blossoms and leaves have all dropped off, to leave 
it naked and alone to die, 
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As we drove home Madame Olympe talked a great deal about 
Monsieur. de Saldes, much of his gifts and accomplishments, and more 
still of the wretched manner in which he had thrown them all away. 
‘¢ With his talents,” she said, ‘he might have distinguished himself in a 
thousand ways ; he has had opportunity after opportunity offered him of 
doing something with his life, but he is utterly devoid of ambition, and 
his supreme indolence and consistent system of self-indulgence have 
induced him steadily to reject them all. It has ended with isolating him 
a good deal, for while his real taste for art and science renders the usual 
run of men in his own position of life wearisome and distasteful to him, 
his want of application and concentration, and a certain inconvenient 
fastidiousness and capriciousness of temperament, prevent him from 
associating with people of another class who would interest him. He isa 
pedant among fashionable men, and a man of fashion among the learned, 
and so he remains like the Halb-Hexe in Faust, suspended between earth 
and heaven and fit for neither—helpless, hurtful, and charming!” 

I told her of Monsieur Jacques’ terror about Ursula and Monsieur 
René. She laughed and remarked that she did not think that he need be 
under any sort of apprehension on that score, for that Ursula’s manner to 
Monsieur de Saldes always indicated the most perfect indifference, while 
his to her seemed almost to express antipathy. 

‘‘You are the person who appears to have captivated him, my dear 
Bessy,” she said, and added, ‘If your mother had not told me of your 
engagement, my dear child, I should have felt a little anxious and nervous 
about it; conquests over René are worse than defeats. Ah! isn’t it sad 
to think that with all his power and all his charm his progress through life 
will have been marked by nothing but the tears of a few women who have 
loved him ?” 

“Dear Madame Olympe,” I answered, “I, as you know, bear a 
charmed life ; but are you never afraid for Jeanne? she is very fond of 
him, and he is so attractive, and so often here!” 

‘“‘ Yes,” answered Madame Olympe ; “‘ but Jeanne is a wonderful child: 
her acute observation and the justness of her mind are quite remarkable. 
Thank God, she has little imagination, and abundant common sense and 
principle, and when she does love, it will be a good man. Fancy her 
coming to me the other day and saying with the utmost gravity, ‘Send 
for the doctor, maman—René is ill. Baptiste was despatched early this 
morning for the curé, and he has been closeted with him for the last half 
hour. René has no doubt had his crampes badly in the night.’ ” 

‘* Monsieur René is not much given to religious observance, I imagine ?” 
said I. 

* Only, as Jeanne says, when he has his crampes. He is never religious 
but when he has an indigestion, and then he becomes superstitious.” 

In the evening Madame Martin (Latrace’s little wife of seventeen) 
came up with two or three young girls from the village to try her duet with 
Jeanne, and some of the choruses which were to be performed on Sunday. 
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Madame Olympe accompanied, and Monsieur Jacques was indefatigable in 
helping to teach them all their parts. I, as usual, lay on my sofa talking 
to Ursula on one side and to Monsieur de Saldes on the other. 

“To-morrow is the meet of the staghounds,” said he. ‘‘ Shall you go 
to it, Miss Hope ?” 

“No,” said I, laughing, ‘I think not. I have not quite got over the 
emotion of yesterday’s sport yet.” 

« “Good heavens!” cried Ursula, ‘ howI wishI could go. But there 
will be nothing all day but rehearsing, I suppose, and it will be out ot the 
question.” 

‘‘T like you for not liking it,” continued Monsieur René, smiling charm- 
ingly at me, and taking no notice whatever of Ursula’s speech. “It 
would not be womanly—it would not be you to take pleasure in putting 
anything to death.” 

* Are you fond of no sort of sport, Bessy ?”’ said Ursula. ‘‘ Do you 
never fish ?” 

‘No,’ I said. ‘I tried once, but I was such a dreadful fool that I 
could neither put the worms on nor take the fish off the hook, and so 
I thought I had better not try again.” 

“JT love it!” she said. ‘I am sure one is born a sportsman just as 
one is born a poet or a painter, or anything else. I could fish from 
morning to night, and shooting is more exciting still.” 

“Shooting!” said I. ‘Can you shoot, Ursula? Do you mean to 
say that you know how to shoot ?” 

“Yes,” she answered, ‘and I delight in it. I shot at the country 
place of some friends of mine in Italy, and was quite clever at bringing 
down my hares and rabbits—running, I beg to state, not sitting. It’s the 
best fun in the world!” 

“ Do you also consider it good fun, Miss Hamilton, when you manage 
to wound your game without killing it ?” asked Monsieur de Saldes in his 
gentle voice. ; 

“Well,” answered she, coolly, ‘ perhaps that is not quite so pleasant, but 
one gives them a little tap on the head with the wrong end of the gun, you 
know” (and she clacked her tongue against her palate), ‘ and that soon puts 
them out of their pain.” I saw that she had felt the inimical tone of his 
remark, and that her spirit was up. 

‘Luckily for me,” said Monsieur de Saldes, ‘‘I am generally a dead 
shot. My nerve is inferior to yours, Miss Hamilton” (and he bowed). 
‘‘ Although Iam a man, I have never yet been able to give a wounded 
creature that little tap you speak of.” 

‘You prefer pampering your own squeamishness?” inquired she, 
innocently, 

I, who had seén her quite unable to kill a wasp in our bed-room only 
the night before, knew she did not mean a word of what she was saying, 
but that she was stung by his contemptuous manner, and getting into one 
of her defiant moods. So I endeavoured to start another subject, and asked 
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her if she did not intend to try her voice in the church before singing 
there on Sunday. ’ 

“‘O dear, yes!’ she said. ‘‘ We are to have a grand rehearsal there 
to-morrow. How I do wish it was a theatre instead of a church, and that 
I was going to sing to a dear good honest paying public that could hiss 
me if it chose!” 

Monsieur de Saldes’ face expressed unmitigated disgust. ‘ You once 
seriously entertained some thought of going on the stage, did you not ?”’ 
said he. “I am afraid it has cost you a great deal to give it up?” 

‘More than you can conceive,” she replied, complacently looking at 
him from under her half-shut eyelids. ‘I cannot imagine anything 
more honourable than to work for one’s bread, or anything more delightful 
than to earn it by civilizing and refining a sympathizing multitude.” 

‘‘Tt must be gratifying, indeed,” said he, ‘to pass one’s evenings 
exposed to the gaze of every idiot who chooses to pay his half-crown for 
his stare, and equally delightful to spend one’s days in the society of 
profligate and uneducated vagabonds.” 

‘«‘ Ah, yes—I haven't tried profligacy yet,” said Ursula, getting beyond 
all bounds in her desire to anger him ‘But I must own that I find 
virtue uncommonly difficult, and upon the whole rather tiresome. With 
regard to vagabonds, I think when you made your last civil observa- 
tion, it must have escaped your memory that my mother was one of the 
vagabonds in question, and that in preferring the company of people of 
genius to the exhausted atmosphere which appears to suit your complaint, 
I only chasse de race.” 

“Do you know this?” he said, with a most audacious smile, taking 
up a Don Juan that was lying on the table, and turning the title on the 
back carelessly towards her. 

‘* You forget yourself—how dare you!” said Ursula, and she rose up 
opposite to him in a frenzy of indignation. 

‘‘ When a woman does not respect herself, Miss Hamilton,” he quietly 
replied, ‘‘ she can hardly expect that other people will respect her.” 

She looked steadily at him for a few seconds while she struggled to 
say something; but no sound would come, and her lips quivered, and her 
eyes closed: she then grew deadly white and left the room. ‘“ Oh, you hit 
too hard!” I exclaimed in despair. ‘‘ You have hurt her!” 

‘“‘Hurt her!” he echoed. ‘I think she must be gone mad! Hurt her? 
I hope I have—it is quite the kindest thing left for one to do by her.” 

I gathered up my work hastily and was going to follow her, when 
Monsieur de Saldes continued : ‘‘ You are so young, so pure, so good, you 
do not know the face of evil, as a poor battered wretch like myself does. 
I implore you break off your intimacy with Ursula ; she is no fit companion 
for you—indeed she is not. Depend upon it, that when a woman of her 
years already finds virtue wearisome, the chances are that before long she 
will find it impossible!” 

‘“‘ Monsieur René,” said I, “‘for shame! Your dislike is making you 
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do her far less than justice ’’—and I got up from the sofa. “I, who 
have known her less long, know her better than you do!” 

“Don’t go—don’t go, I beseech you,” he said, “or I shall never 
forgive myself. I believe the truth is that I absolutely loathe that 
woman!” and he ground his teeth. 

I made no answer and was passing on, meaning to leave the room 
quietly, when Madame Olympe—who was standing up behind Monsieur 
Jacques’ chair and beating time while he accompanied Jeanne’s duet— 
suddenly caught me round the waist and held me fast, while she went on 
counting her ‘‘ Un, deux, trois;’’ and so I stayed and grew calm as I 
listened. ‘‘ Ave sanctissima, mater amabilis, ora, ora pro nobis!” sang 
the two thin childish voices. It was wonderfully pure and passionless, and 
I wished my poor Ursula could have heard it. 

When I went upstairs she was in bed. I went close up, but she did 
not stir. Her thick fringes of eyelashes were all matted together in little 
wet points, and the marks of tears still lay in wet lines all down her face. 
She had gone to sleep erying, with a small iron cross which had belonged 
to her mother—and which she always wore next her skin—grasped tightly 
in one of her hands. 

When I came down on Saturday morning, I found Madame Olympe 
busily reading a despatch which had just arrived from the Sceur Marie. 

“‘ Just look at it,” she said, putting it into my hands. “ And tell me 
if you ever read anything more grotesque and grim than this cake-and- 
death joke?” The letter was as follows :— 


“Madame la Comtesse will be glad, no doubt, to learn that Madame Simon is 
still in the same state. The difficulty of swallowing remains very great. She only 
took one small teacupful of broth, by spoonfuls, at intervals all through the whole of 
yesterday ; still there is no change for the worse. Yesterday, after we had made her 
comfortable for the night, Madame Chevet, the nurse, said to me, ‘She will be in the 
other world before to-morrow.’ But I was certain that her hour was not yet come, 
and so I laid a wager with her about it. ‘The stake was a gulette, and I have won it, 
since here is to-morrow and Madame Simon is still alive. We did it, Madame la 
Comtesse, to amuse ourselves a little while we were watching. Madame la Comtesse 
need send no money at present. I looked into Madame Simon’s purse while she was 
asleep, and saw in it two bank-notes,—one for two hundred francs and another for 
one hundred.—Madame la Comtesse’s devoted and obedient servant, 

“Sa@ur Marte.” 


+] 


‘Would one not believe from this,” said Madame Olympe, when I 
gave her back her letter, ‘‘ that the poor old sister was a regular Mrs. 
Gamp? Yet no one ever was tenderer or more devoted than she is to all 
those who suffer. It is a strange childish element that I have observed in 
many of the sisters of charity and in many of the country priests too.” 

‘¢ Has Monsieur Kiowski arrived ?”’ asked Monsieur Charles, as we sat 
down to breakfast. 

“Not yet. But he will be here directly,” answered Madame Olympe. 

‘Tf he comes at all,” said Monsieur de Saldes. 

* Do you think he will not come?” asked Monsieur Charles. ‘“ Well, 
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T am a little of your opinion. To come all the way across the sea (and 
there was such a high wind in the night too!) to sing a trio, seems a 
strong measure.” 

‘* He will come,” said Jeanne. 

‘“‘ He will come,” said Madame Olympe. 

‘¢ He will come,’’ said Ursula. 

‘‘ What faith!’’ said Monsieur de Saldes. ‘‘ Happy man to be so 
believed in! But you have said nothing.” And he turned to me. What 
is your opinion? Do you believe that he will come?” 

Just then there was a great bustle outside, and we heard a high voice 
asking breathlessly if we were all well and if we were in the breakfast- 
room. ‘The door was thrown open, and Monsieur Kiowski appeared. He 
looked pale and tired. He had been travelling all night and had had a 
rough passage ; but he had sold his friend’s Eyeria, and, true to his word, 
there he was to sing the Tantwn ergo. He was received with acclamations. 

Our whole day was passed in rehearsing. We went to the church after 
breakfast, and returned there again in the afternoon. The piano, which 
was sent down from the chateau, was too large to go up the small staircase 
of the tribune opposite the high altar, where the singing was to take place, 
and the noise and bustle of the workmen who hauled it up by ropes from 
the body of the church rather jarred upon my nerves. oI stayed below 
as far from it all as I could, and amused myself with reading a catechism 
which had been left upon one of the chairs. 

Monsieur de Saldes declined going into the tribune, where Madame 
Olympe had called him, and came and sat near the high altar with me. 
This I was convinced he did to avoid Ursula. He and she had kept carefully 
apart from each other all day; to me she never once mentioned him, nor 
made the slightest allusion to his behaviour of the night before. Her 
manner was grave, quiet, and unexceptionable ; but her whole aspect was 
one of concentrated pride, and I saw that she had been deeply offended. 

The singers kept themselves warm with singing I suppose, but I was 
frozen when the afternoon rehearsal was over and we all came out; and 
having got my clogs on, I made up my mind to walk across the fields 
home. Monsieur René, who was cold too, offered to escort me. 

He seemed very sad, and I was obliged to recollect his really pros- 
perous circumstances not to feel myself full of sympathy for unexisting 
misfortune. He spoke of a life hopeless and aimless, a failure from 
beginning to end, and was so gentle, so depressed, and so loveable, that 
I felt myself overflowing with pity for him, until I remembered what 
Madame Olympe had told me of his determined rejection of all employ- 
ment and of every sort of career. Iwas glad when we got home, for he 
was altogether so touching about himself that, in a few minutes more, I 
am sure he would have made me cry—although I knew perfectly well 
that it was all humbug. 

Monsieur Jacques came into the hall and began speaking to me,.as I 
was trying to undo one of my clogs. I could not unclasp it, and Monsieur 
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de Saldes knelt down to help me. As he stooped, a bunch of dead violets 
fell out of his breast. He hastily picked them up and thrust them back 
again, and I believe thought that Monsieur Jacques and I—who were 
talking together—had not perceived them; but we both had certainly the 
same idea, for as soon as he had left us Monsieur Jacques called to me 
as I was going upstairs, and said again, in an agonized whisper, ‘Do not 
let Ursula marry him!” 

‘‘ Why don’t you marry her yourself?” said I, laughing. ‘That 
would settle it all comfortably.” 

He looked up at me with a sharp gaze of far-seeing misery. 

‘She would wash me—and I should die!”’ he said. 

In the evening the village-girls came up again to the house, and the 
music was worked at indefatigably. When we went to bed, I sat down in 
an arm-chair by the fire, and began building up the bits of wood and 
making a blaze. Ursula presently came and knelt down by me, and after 
a few minutes’ silence said to me, ‘ Bessie, though I have not known 
you long, I love you so much that I want to take an immense liberty 
with you.” 

‘“‘Take it, my dear,” I answered, kissing her upturned forehead. “I 
hardly know what youcan have to say to me that demands so solemn 
a preface.” 

She coloured slightly, and after a minute’s hesitation said, quickly and 
nervously, ‘‘ Don’t let René de Saldes persuade you that he is fond of you.” 

‘“‘My dear child!” I exclaimed, much surprised. 

‘‘ Tt is his way,” she continued, ‘and he is not trustworthy. Don’t 
let him do it!” 

“Do you mean,” said I, “that it is his way to persuade people that 
he is fond of them, when he really does not care at all about them?” 

‘‘T don’t know that,” she answered. ‘I have seen him very success- 
fully make people think so about whom he did not care at all; and I 
have seen him like people too, as he does you; but, on the whole, those 
he liked, I think, came even worse off than those he didn’t. You see 
he can only love just a very little himself; and he is always loved a 
ereat deal, and you mustn’t love him, dear Bessie—indeed you mustn’t. 
You cannot think how the notion of your being made unhappy by him has 
afflicted and tormented me.” 

‘¢ Don’t be anxious about it any more, dear,” said I. ‘ Why, at all 
events, you know I am going away on Monday.” 

‘¢ Yes,”’ she replied; ‘‘ but to whom ? to what? to a narrow circle of 
exhausting and ungrateful duties, and perhaps with a heart made heavy 
by the remembrance of what you have left behind. Ah! I cannot bear to 
think of it!” and she flung her arms round me. 

She was so full of affectionate solicitude, that I determined to put her 
mind altogether at ease about me. 

«‘Dear-Ursula,” I said, “I am going home to some one who is not 
like Monsieur de Saldes; some one who is able, thank aeayen, to love a 
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great deal, and who loves me as much as he is able.” I then told her of 
my engagement to Mr. L’Estrange. 

‘No, really, dear Bessie!” she exclaimed. ‘ Are you really engaged ? 
How very, very glad I am that it is all right! and is he very charming, 
dear ? and should I like amet ? and would he like me? and do you love 
him very, very much, dear ?’ 

‘“‘ He is very learned and very clever, and quite the most charming 
person I ever met,” I answered. ‘‘ And he is so strong and gentle and 
good, that it is impossible not to love him.” 

«And how long have you been engaged to him, dear Bessie ?’’ she 
asked, eagerly. 

I could not help feeling rather sad as I told her that we had been 
engaged ever since I was seventeen. 

“Good gracious, what a long time!” she exclaimed. ‘ Why, how 
long is it? how old are you?” 

“T am twenty-eight, my dear,” I answered, with a little sigh. 

‘‘ Twenty-eight ! impossible!” she cried. ‘‘ Why, I always fancied you 
were younger than I am.” 

I laughed and said that little whiiey-brown women with unsalient 
features always looked younger than they really were. 

‘«‘Then you have been engaged eleven whole years ? Good gracious, 
how very awful!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ Why didn’t you marry?” 

‘‘ Because William is only a poor curate, dear, and could not afford to 
keep a wife,’ I answered. 

“‘ But when are you going to marry ? directly, now? as soon as ever 
you get back ?” 

I told her that there was no possibility of our marrying until he got 
some preferment : that at present he had only a hundred and fifty pounds 
a year, and that of course he could not support a wife upon that income. 

“Good gracious!” she began again. ‘Then after losing the eleven 
best years of your life, you are actually going to wait for perhaps another 
eleven? Good gracious, what a dismal state of things!” and she sat 
down on the ground, with her hands clasped round her knees, looking into 
the red embers. ; 

‘‘ My dear,” said I, ‘‘I have not lost these eleven years, since I have 
passed them in loving the best and noblest human creature that I ever 
knew.”’ Nevertheless, Ursula’s discouraging view of the case affected me 
more than I was willing to own. It did seem rather hopeless—and she 
rang the changes on it in a way that was painful to me in spite of all her 
real kindness and my affection for her. 

*‘ Good gracious!” she ejaculated, thoughtfully to herself, still looking 
into the fire. ‘ And isn’t he likely to gct some preferment soon?” 

‘Indeed I cannot tell,” said I. ‘ They know how distinguished 
and how hard-working he is,—perhaps something may turn up before 
very long.” 

‘“‘ But eleven whole years! Good gracious, my dear, I don’t see my 
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way at all! What will you do if he doesn’t get any preferment ?” she 
continued after a pause. 

“‘ Wait on, I suppose,” I said, rather drearily, and I began not to see 
my way either—so I got into bed as quickly as I could, and pretended 
to be asleep, that she might leave off saying ‘“‘ Good gracious!” at my 
unprosperous little love-affair any more. 

Our Sunday function went off very brilliantly and was eminently 
successful. The church was crammed from one end to the other with the 
relations and friends of the young people who were the principal objects of 
interest in the ceremony. I found that it was not a confirmation service, 
but the taking of their first communion by the young village children who 
had just been confirmed. And what with the part they took and the part 
that we took in the performance, I must say that I think it was altogether 
as unedifying a spectacle as I ever assisted at. Our programme was 
singular but effective. 

First came the glorious Tantwm ergo, for which Monsieur Kiowski had 
sacrificed himself with such a good grace, and which went beautifully 
—NMonsieur Jacques, with a roll of music for a baton, directing for all the 
world as though we had been in a theatre. Then Ursula sang her Marcello 
psalm, and the grave tones went surging over the church in great waves of 
sound and sending shivers down one’s spine. Then followed a trio—also 
by Marcello—sung by Ursula, Monsieur Kiowski, and Monsieur Charles : 
this too was beautiful and perfectly devout. After it came Jeanne’s and 
Madame Martin’s sweet hymn to the Virgin; then a cantique by the 
village-girls, as trivial and profane as the romances one hears upon the 
street organs, and very like them ; then Ursula got up again and sang her 
Stradella love-song, transmogrified for the first three or four bars into an 
O Salutaris, and then suddenly flaming out into very earthly ecstasies in 
right good Italian. Fortunately it was a song with a Da capo to it, so that 
she was able to relapse into devotion and Latin again at the conclusion. 
It was a splendid piece of audacity, and a splendid piece of art; but 
although I could not help being transported with it, my conscience kept 
putting up a regretful protest all the time, and I could not bear her doing 
it. However, she had never been taught anything but singing, and 
religion has to be learnt as well as everything else. The performance 
wound up with a quartet (the most serious they could find,) out of 
Rossini’s Taneredi, sung, without any attempt at disguise, in its native 
Italian. Mixed up with all this came bits of the regular mass music, 
executed in our tribune (but not by us) upon a little braying, fiendish 
old organ with about as much regard to time and tune as distinguishes 
the infant German band in London streets. Alternating with it came 
doleful gusts of nasal chaunting from the officiating priests below. No one 
appeared to have the slightest idea what was the right moment for any- 
thing to take place, and we made three or four false starts, cropping out 
into O Salutarises and Amabilises upon improper occasions, and being 
rebuked for it and speedily reduced to silence by Monsieur le Curé, who 
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kept up a series of mysterious telegraphic communications with us, by 
means of his arms, from the other end of the church, where he was (I 
suppose) praying at the high altar. Sometimes he graciously waved and 
beckoned ; at other times he protested, and, as it were, thrust us back 
again into our seats; and once or twice he did something that looked 
uncommonly like shaking his fist at us, when we persisted in opening our 
mouths in the wrong place. His energetic and expressive movements 
were all we had to guide us, and I think it was wonderful that the music 
did not go worse astray. 

Then there were long orations made by two poor little girls in their 
white communion-frocks, who took it by turns to stand up in the crowded 
church, accusing themselves of the most frightful iniquities, and addressing 
long pompous harangues to the priest, to their parents, to the assistant 
spectators, to their companions, to the Virgin, to God; which were 
declaimed with the most laboured gestures—evidently perfectly unspon- 
taneous, and bearing no reference whatever to the words they were uttering. 

** Vous me voyez prosternée,” was asserted by one child, standing 
bolt upright, who, poor little soul, proceeded to inform us, “ qu’elle avait 
perdu la robe de son innocence,” and invited us with continual placid 
wavings of her arms, a shrill voice and cheerful countenance, to “ écouter 
ses sanglots” and ‘‘contempler ses larmes.” ‘These recitations were 
relieved by a most remarkable set of evolutions—a sort of military 
entertainment without fire-arms—precipitately performed at intervals by 
all the little boys to the sound of a wooden clapper played by the priest ; 
but the drilling had been incomplete, and the execution was rather 
agitated and leaving something to be desired. It was inexpressibly 
comical—but, at the same time and on that very account, extremely 
painful and disagreeable. It went to my heart to see children, in them- 
selves sacred, and doing so sacred a thing, going through a series of 
antics which made them look like so many absurd little parrots and apes. 
Ursula received many compliments as she went out, and people told her 
how much impressed they had been with the devotional feeling of what 
she had sung: her part of the business seemed the most solemn after all. 

‘Come, get in, get in!” cried Madame Olympe, who had gone on 
before us, and who was already seated in the carriage. ‘ We must make 
haste if we mean to go on the river before it gets dark.” 

‘¢ T jumped in, Ursula jumped in, Monsieur Charles climbed up to the 
box; Jeanne, Monsieur Dessaix and Monsieur Kiowski had already started 
walking—taking the short cut across the fields. 

‘Ts there room for me?” asked Monsieur de Saldes. He had before 
said that he meant to walk, which was what I saw had determined 
Ursula upon driving. 

** Yes, yes, there is plenty of room; get in!” said Madame Olympe. 
He got in, and as he did so on one side, Ursula got out on the 
other. ‘ But what are you doing?” asked Madame Olympe, rather 
impatiently. 
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‘“‘ Only going to run after Jeanne and Jacques,” said Ursula, setting 
off. ‘ My feet got quite frozen in that cold tribune, and I want to warm 
them.” ) 

‘‘ There’s room inside,” shouted Madame Olympe, through the front 
window, to Monsieur Charles; he had no great-coat, and she thought he 
would be cold. ‘Get into the carriage and let the servant go upon 
the box.” 

** But, Olympe, I am quite comfortable up here,” he answered. 

‘‘ Get into the carriage.” 

‘‘ T have got a shawl over my knees,” said he, appealingly. 

** Get into the carriage.” 

‘‘T was just going to smoke a little cigarette,’ he observed, mildly. 

‘*‘ But when I tell you to get into the carriage!” she answered, her 
voice working up ominously towards the treble key. 

He did as he was bid, and we staried. After we had gone steadily 
along for about ten minutes, one of the horses shied at a piece of paper 
that was lying in the road. Madame Olympe gave a scream: “ It’s the 
white horse!” cried she. 

‘‘ Tt’s the bay one,” said Monsieur René, looking out. 

The coachman whipped and whipped in vain ; the animal jumped and 
fidgeted, but would not go by the place. 

Madame Olympe was beginning to be a good deal frightened. ‘ It’s 
the white horse !”’ she exclaimed again. 

Monsieur Charles now looked out in his turn. ‘ No, Olympe,”’ said 
he, ‘it is the bay horse.” 

‘“‘Tt’s.the white horse!” she vociferated, eyeing him despotically, 
between two sercams. The beast now began to kick and plunge, and 
Madame Olympe got into a state of the most imperious terror. 

‘‘ There is no white horse at all in the carriage,” said Monsieur Charles. 

‘‘ But when I tell you that I choose that it should be a white horse!” 
cried she in her highest key, and with her eyebrows running straight up 
her forehead into her hair. It was too funny, and we all went into fits 
of laughter, in which she could not help joining very heartily herself, in 
spite of her alarm. The gentlemen then got down, the restive creature 
was led past the obstacle, and presently we arrived safely at the water's 
edge, where we found the others waiting for us. 

We jumped into the boat, and pushed off from shore : Monsieur de 
Saldes and Jeanne rowed. We were all very quiet ; some of us were a 
little exhausted by the exertions of the morning, and all were depressed by 
the feeling that it was the last of our many happy excursions. What an 
evening it was! One whole side of the heavens was of a deep solemn 
rose-colour, with a wondrous diaper of red brown leaves embroidered 
upon it by the branches of a screen of trees which stood out in strong 
relief against it: the other side was a blaze of golden fire. This effect 
lasted the longest: it only seemed to grow into an ever-deepening amber, 
haunting that half of heaven like some brooding passionate regret, while 
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the rose hue passed first into violet, then into dark purple, and then faded 
away into still silver grey. Soft opal tints came down from the skics and 
lay upon the face of the waters, as we rowed away from all the glory into 
a world of delicate twilight shadow. Suddenly, from the grey bank, 
burned out a single orange-coloured leaf. Oh! who shall explain the 
strange mystery by which one feels stabbed to the heart with a sharp pang 
of delight at some unexpected apparition of this kind? We all called 
aloud in one unanimous voice of salutation, as we floated past the little 
lonely flame. Presently the surface of the river became black as liquid 
ebony, the moon got up, and a pleasant rhythm of plashing oars, always 
accompanied by a bright flash of light, was all that marked our gentle 
progress through the water. 

“Ah! Willno one sing and make this quite, quite perfect ?” said 
Madame Olympe. 

Monsieur Kiowski began the well-known air of the Sorrento boatmen, 
the Fata d’ Amaiji, and Ursula joined in second. While they sang, Jeanne 
and René pulled in their oars, and we went drifting—drifting—drifting 
along in soft darkness, listening to the passionate southern sounds. I 
could not help thinking that, perhaps when I am dying, that solitary leaf 
vill burn into my heart once more, as I drift silently with closed eyes into 
the waters of the other life. 

Every one felt grieved when Madame Olympe unwillingly gave the 
signal for pulling to shore. The place where we landed was very shallow, 
and one had to step over large stepping-stones in the water in order to 
reach the bank. There was neither difficulty nor danger, and we accom- 
plished it with perfect case. Suddenly a plaintive voice was heard calling 
upon us all to stop. It was Monsieur Jacques, who had remained behind 
unperceived, and who now announced that it was simply impossible for 
him to get out of the boat or over the stones. It was quite in vain that we 
reasoned with him, and assured him that nothing could be easier: he 
stood there wailing and imploring without making the least attempt to 
move, until Madame Olympe, touched with compassion, strode down the 
bank again, recrossed the stones, and whipping him up round the knees 
like a baby, brought him in her arms triumphantly through the water 
back to us. 

Monsieur Kiowski left us almost as soon as we returned to the house, 
very amiably sorry that he could not wait to escort me on my journey, but 
promising to come very soon and be presented to mother in town. The 
dinner was dreary—the cloud of last moments was upon us: Madame 
Olympe hardly spoke; there seemed to be a sort of impassable wall built 
up between Ursula and Monsieur de Saldes; and Jeanne was miserable at 
losing us all. Monsieur Dessaix had a swelled face and went to bed before 
dinner. When we had gone back into the drawing-room, Madame Olympe 
began turning over our photograph-books. In looking through Ursula’s 
she came upon a photograph of Colonel Hamilton, and looked at it with 
great interest for some time. She had not seen him for many years before 
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his death. She then asked Ursula if she had no likeness of her mother ; 
she said she had a miniature of her, and went to fetch it. When she 
showed it to us, I was struck with the unlikeness of the expression to her 
own. The colouring was the same, and so were the drooping lids; but 
the mouth looked all tremulous with tenderness, and I was at a loss to 
account for the sarcastic turn of Ursula’s lips, until she showed us a 
small head of an Italian uncle of hers, a brother of her mother’s, and I saw 
at once where it came from. We had nothing whatever of an evening. At 
about half-past ten, Madame Olympe said she had a headache, and folding 
me in her arms with a most maternal embrace, bade me farewell. I had 
to be off at four in the morning in order to catch the tidal train, and so 
we separated early, and indeed, with our opposed elements and disposi- 
tions of mind, it was quite the best thing to be done. 

After Ursula and I had been some time in our room, it suddenly 
occurred to me that Madame Olympe had never given me a small parcel 
which she wished me to take over to England for her: so slipping on my 
dressing-gown I ran down by a back staircase which communicated directly 
with her apartment, to see about it. I cannot say how glad I am that 
it had so happened, for I had a last five minutes with her, so affectionate 
and tender that I would not have lost them for all the world. Just as I 
had bid her good-night for the second time, I recollected having left my 
photograph-book in the drawing-room, and as Madame Olympe assured me 
that no one was there, I ran through a little passage which led straight from 
her room into the drawing-room, to look for it, or rather to feel for it. I 
had no candle, but I knew perfectly well where I had left it,—on the top 
of the music-stand behind the curtain in the bay window—and I had just 
laid my hand upon it and felt its clasps, when I saw a sudden light 
through the chink of the curtain, and Ursula and Monsieur de Saldes came 
in together. 

‘‘ You have come down for your mother’s miniature ?”’ said he. 

.“ Yes, I left it on the chimney-piece,” she answered calmly, going 
towards the fireplace. 

‘Tt is there no longer,” he said. ‘I have got it. I took it because 
I knew you would come down for it, and because I wanted to speak to you. 
All day I have endeavoured to get near you, but your systematic avoidance 
of me rendered it impossible; now you must hear me. For the last two 
days, for what reason God alone knows, you have appeared to take a 
strange delight in presenting yourself under the most repulsive and 
unfavourable aspect. You have expressed feelings in every way discredit- 
able to you, and in words that, if you remember them, might make you 
blush. I now come to tell you that all this I am willing to overlook, to 
believe that it was temper—caprice—excitability—whatever name you 
choose to give it, and I ask you to become my wife.” 

I never was more stupefied in my life than when I found myself the 
involuntary recipient of this extraordinary confidence. However, I thought 
it so essential that these two should understand each other, that I quietly 
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sat down in my corner, determined not for the world to move or interrupt 
them. Anything like the insolence of his tone and manner it was impossible 
to conceive. I was at a loss to imagine how she would answer him. 

‘Your wife ?”’ said Ursula. The words dropped with awfal calmness 
into the silence of the night. 

“Yes,” he continued, in the same tone of aggressive arrogance. “Tam 
well aware how terribly against you your birth and edueation have been, 
but I make the just allowance for it, and remember that partly to these 
disadvantages and peculiar circumstances you also owe your strong 
individuality—which, while it is your snare, is also one of your most 
powerful atiractions.”’ 

‘*‘ Then,” she said, with the most perfect composure, ‘I am to under- 
stand that you overlook my unfortunate antecedents and are willing to 
malty me on account of my originality ? This is no doubt very kind, and 
highly flattering to me ; but I think perhaps it might prove a dangerous 
experiment to both of us. Why, how little you know yourself, Monsieur 
de Saldes! Having married me for my unlikeness to other women, your 
first endeavour would be carefully to stamp out all the sharp corners of 
that individuality which has at present the good fortune to please you, and 
to blur me down into the dead level of everybody else. Failing to do this, 
as you would—for I am not made of very malleable stuff—you would soon 
get to hate me for the very thing that made you like me; after which I 
should prohably have the gratification of seeing you devoted to some other 
woman immeasurably my inferior—a Sophie de Malan!” (this she said 
with unutterable contempt,) ‘“‘ whose principal attraction would probably 
cousist in her utter unlikeness to myself. No: Iam sensible of the honou 
you do me, but I think the hazard too great and must decline it; and 
since a vagabond I am, a vagabond I will remain.” 

“It is you that do yourself injustice, not I,” he replied with warmth. 
‘Tt is you that say these hard things of yourself, not I. Should I ask you 
to be my wife if I did not know your real worth ? It is this that drives me 
distracted, to see you (you /) living with the sort of people you do, exposed 
to the odious familiarities of a Dessaix——” 

‘I do not know what reason you may have for speaking of Monsieur 
Dessaix with such sovereign contempt,” she said. ‘I have myself the 
greatest admiration for him, not only on account of his remarkable geniug, 
but for the sake of his disinterested nature and the generous self-denial 
of his whole life. When at his father’s death his two young sisters were 
thrown entirely upon his hands, he was engaged to a woman to whom he 
was passionately attached. He broke off his engagement and gave up all 
thoughts of marriage, in order to educate and provide for his sisters. After 
years of self-abnegation and hard labour he has had the gratification of 
seeing them both honourably married, but his own existence has been 
entirely sacrificed. Who are you, Monsieur de Saldes, that you despise 
this man? Whom have you lived to benefit? whom have you worked 
to serve ?” 
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‘‘T beg your pardon,” he answered, ‘if I have spoken of your friend 
in a way that has hurt your feelings. I have not the slightest doubt 
that he is a most estimable person; but you are altogether of another 


” 





order 

‘‘T have no desire whatever to repudiate my class,—the class to which 
my mother belonged,” she said very quietly. ‘‘ And that being the case, 
you must perceive how totally unfit I am for the honour you propose 
to me.” 

‘‘But don’t you see,” he rejoined eagerly, “ that your marriage with 
me at once places you in an entirely different sphere—the one for which 
nature intended you? All these miserable antecedents and odious sur- 
roundings, which make me so utterly wretched, would by the force of 
circumstances die a natural death. Your marriage with me would at once 
remove you from them.” 

‘“‘T see,” said Ursula, slowly. ‘‘And I should give up my dear old 
Giambattista, who, when my father was dead and I was left alone in our 
wretched lodging, came and fetched me away and brought me home to 
his old wife, and housed, and fed, and clothed me, as if I had been his 
own child. And I should also, no doubt, give up Jacques, who nursed 
me through that terrible small-pox, when even my own father was afraid 
to come near me, and I, neglected and forlorn, was left to toss with fever 
and worry: through as I might ;—Jacques, who sat up night after night 
with me, fanning me, and putting little bits of ice into my dry mouth, as 
my mother might have done. The first day that I felt better I insisted on 
his bringing me a looking-glass. Shall! I ever forget it? I burst into 
tears of despair ; and Jacques, while the tears ran down his own cheeks, 
took my hands and said, ‘Do not weep. Thy soul is not changed. 
Thou wilt be always lovely to thy friends!’ You, I remember, brought 
me a veil, and begged me to wear it when you called; the alteration in 
my complexion affected your finer sensibility so painfully. No, Monsieur 
de Saldes, I am properly alive to the compliment that you have paid me ; 
but I am afraid I might find the conditions hard, and end with dying ‘ of 
the burden of an honour unto which I was not born.’ ” 

‘‘You purposely misunderstand me! Who talks of compliments ? 
who talks of honour ? Oh, Ursula!” he cried, in great emotion, ‘ do you 
not see how passionately I love you?” 

“What!” she said. ‘A woman who finds virtue wearisome ?” 

‘“‘ For heaven’s sake don’t recall those terrible words !—forget them— 
forget them, as I will!” 

“What!” she continued, bitterly. ‘A woman who does not respect 
herself ?” 

“Yes! yes! and a thousand times yes, were it a thousand times true! 
Oh, child, could not you see that all my hate was love ? where were your 
eyes that you did not see this ? Where was your heart that you did not 
feel it? Why, child, at the very moment that you were uttering those 
horrid words my whole heart was going out in passionate adoration before 
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you! God forgive me; I believe I adored the very words themselves ! 
Don’t you sce that you have driven me mad—mad—mad!” and he threw 
himself at her feet in a paroxysm of passion. 

“This is dreadful!” said Ursula, greatly shocked. ‘Pray, pray, 
Monsieur de Saldes, endeavour to control yourself: y 

“TI know,” he answered, in the greatest agitation. ‘I beg your 
pardon—I have no right. See,” he said, in broken accents, ‘I am quite 
calm now. Now tell me, I entreat of you, is there no hope? absolutely 
none? ‘Tell me—only remember what it is that you are doing. If you 
reject me, you take away my last hope—my last anchor—the one thread 
by which I still hold to what is loveable and venerable in life.” 

“Do not ask it!’’ she said, in great trouble. ‘‘ Monsieur de Saldes, 
I cannot marry you, for I cannot love you. And now, for heaven’s sake, 
let us put an end to this painful interview ; no earthly good can be gained 
by my staying here any longer—alas! what good has come of my staying 
so long? Good-night, Monsieur de Saldes ¥ 

He had turned from her and sunk into a chair, and putting his arms 
on the table, laid his head down on them. 

‘“‘ Good-night, René,” she said again. She spoke very gently, but her 
voice sounded hopelessly calm and composed. He, on the contrary, was 
shaken from head to foot by emotion. She went a step nearer to him, and 
stood for another instant waiting, but he did not speak nor lift. his head, 
and like a ghost she passed noiselessly out of the room. 

He remained in the same position for, I should think, nearly a quarter 
of an hour after she was gone, and I began to wonder if he would stay 
there all night, and what was to become of me. At last he gave a heavy 
sigh, got up, and went out into the garden through the conservatory, 
while I made a rush through the room and found myself in a second at 
the top of the staircase, with my heart beating like a great bell in my head 
and my ears, and all over my body. 

I found Ursula walking up and down the room in a state of immense 
excitement. 

“Did it ever happen to you to do a horribly painful thing that you 
knew was the only thing to do, and yet to feel all the while that in doing 
it you were shutting a stone down upon your heart for ever?’ She stopped 
for a few seconds, then suddenly said, ‘‘ René has asked me to marry him 
and I have refused.” And covering her face with her hands she went 
into a passion of crying. 

I took her in my arms and tried to soothe and comfort her; -but 
nothing could calm her sorrow, nothing stop those tears that flowed and 
flowed until I thought the whole woman would turn, like Undine, into a 
stream before my face. I implored her to reconsider her decision, told 
her that I was sure she had been hasty—that a man who loved her as 
much as it was clear he did, would never abide by an answer given in a 
moment of excitement—that a word, a sign, a look would be sufficient 
to recall him. She suddenly looked up in my face with those curious 
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heavy eyes of hers and said,—‘ You think I am crying because I have 
refused him ?—because I love him? My dear, it is not that: I am crying 
because I love him no more. I loved him once with an agony of love: 
for four whole years I loved him, when he didn’t care about me, and the 
fire is all burnt out ; and (oh! to think of it!) my heart was like a pinch 
of dry dust while he was lying at my feet. Oh! isn’t it shocking that 
it should all come too late, and that I should have nothing left here” 
—and she struck her heart repeatedly with a great distress—“but a 
stone—a stone!” 

She then by degrees told me how when she was a child of fifteen he 
had renewed his acquaintance with her father at Florence and had become 
almost an inmate of their house. He was always passionately fond of 
music, it seems, and would come and pass hour after hour listening to her 
singing. It was then that she got attached to him ; but, by her account, 
all the passion was on her side, while nothing but his vanify was interested 
in the matter. ‘‘ He played with me,” she said, ‘exactly as a cat plays 
with a mouse. He never once committed himself in words during all those 
four years that he all but lived with us; but he used at times to indulge in 
tendernesses that sent me into a paradise of happiness, and then at other 
times he would seem to treat me only as a little child, and pass me over 
and neglect and desert me completely for a while. Then when my health 
used to give way, so that I could neither eat nor sleep any more, he 
would suddenly come again, and cure me all in an instant with a look or 
a word that sent me on a ray of sunshine back into my poor fool’s 
paradise again. What made it worse was, that at that very time there 
was a woman there—that Madame de Malan—whom he did really care 
about; and I went through tortures of jealousy when I was a mere child, 
that I can give you no idea of, and that were terribly bad for my whole 
nature and character. It was a dreadful double jealousy that swallowed 
up my whole existence for a time; for you must know that she had 
contrived to bewitch my father too—my poor father, who was no longer 
young,—and she took him too completely away from me. In my utter 
desolateness I used to cast myself down before God and pray by turns 
that my father might be left to me—that René might be left to me—that 
she might take one and leave me the other; but no, nothing short of both 
would satisfy that inexorable love of admiration.” 

‘“‘ Was she so very attractive then ?” said I. 

“Oh, she was a wretched twopence of a woman, disant assez bien la 
romance, with a shivering shred of a voice : a miserable little creature with 
painted eyes, and as flat as a board!” Here she unconsciously gave a 
superb glance at herself in the looking-glass, and burst out laughing at her 
own vehemence, while the tears were still lying in bright drops on her face. 
‘‘ My little Venetian maid, who saw all the pain she caused me, and hated 
her for it, used to say of her :—‘ Mi no vedo sta beiezza. Non gha ne 
anca la radice di un petto!’ In fact, she had no roots of any sort. She 
was made up of a morbid love of excitement at any price, and a restless 
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vanity, unassuageable and pitiless, that, like the horseleech’s daughter, 
was for ever erying,—‘ Give—give—give!’ But I, too, am pitiless,” she 
continued, looking at the clock. ‘You have to be up at three, and 
here am I preventing you from getting a chance of rest. Oh, do go to 
bed, Bessie !”’ 

“‘ But, my dear child,” said I, ‘‘ how long ago did all this happen ?” 

** Five years ago,” she answered. ‘I am four-and-twenty now.”’ 

** And have you never felt any inclination for any one since then?” 

** Never,” she said. ‘I have tried once or twice to get up a sort of 
something for people who have cared for me; but it was all of no use! 
I turned sick and weary in the midst of my flirtation, and clapped a sudden 
extinguisher down upon the miserable farthing rushlight that it was. I’m 
burnt out, and there’s an end of it! Oh, Bessie, get to bed. I am so 
ashamed of having troubled you with all this! Be sure you wake me up 
to bid me good-by.” 

She began trying to take the pins out of her hair, and to undress 
herself, but her hands shook so that she couldn’t untie her strings ; and 
so, much against her will, I put the poor child to bed. What an odd 
nature it was! She said, after she had kissed me, as she turned her head 
on the pillow, “‘ Don’t trouble about me, dear Bess! I'm not worth it. 
I shall go in for ambition now, and marry a great duke. How pleased 
Lady Blankeney will be with the dear duchess!” She had hardly uttered 
the words before she was fast asleep. I stayed by her bedside for some 
minutes, looking at her face, which was as white as the sheet on which she 
lay, and at the black bar of her eyebrows, and at her long turned-up eye- 
lashes, and then I lay down for an hour. At four I got up, and put on 
my things, and went once more softly to her bedside. She slept like a 
baby, and so I would not disturb her, but writing, ‘‘ God bless you, dearest 
Ursula,” on a slip of paper, left it on her pillow, and crept gently out of 
the room, and downstairs. 

‘Mademoiselle, la voiture est avancée,” says the pasty, sleepy 
Hyacinthe. 

I get in, I give a parting glance into the silver vapour that enshrouds 
the well-known landscape, the door is shut, and down the hill we go— 
through the gate, and thud—thud ! over the wooden bridge with a sad heart, 
very unlike the anxious one that crossed the same water only a week ago ; 
then across a bit of plain, starlit and mystical, that made me think of 
“Jacob's Dream” in the Dulwich Gallery, and then suddenly into the 
dark night of the forest. My dear French friends, farewell ! 

A gray still passage, heaven dissolving itself in rain, and an arrival in 
London, dripping, dismal, black; but there on the platform stood William 
and mother, and dear old aunt Emily, waving a large red-silk pocket- 
handkerchief as we rolled into the station, and the next minute I was in 
their arms. 

I was a whole week in London without hearing anything of Ursula, 
and was beginning to be a little afraid that her affection for me was not 
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a real thing, and that she liked me less than she had fancied she did—i 
when at last the long-expected missive arrived. Here it is: 


Hotel Vouillemont, Rue des Champs Elysécs, Paris. 

My pearest Besste,—I receive at this very instant of time a letter from my agent 
at the Holt, informing me of the death of old Mr. Vaughan, the rector of my parish. 
This living, I rejoice to say, is in my gift, and I hope that Mr. L’Estrange will make 
me happy by accepting it. The living is worth six hundred a year, and there is a 
very pretty little house, the agent tells me, exactly opposite one of the Holt gates. 
Ah, my dear Bess, do you remember the evening when we brushed our hair by the 
fire at Marny, and you told me about those sad eleven years (now really sad no more), 
and I could find nothing to say but “good gracious?” The sound of my own voice 
saying those words has haunted me ever since. The fact was, that at that very time 
they had written to tell me that Mr. Vaughan was dangerously ill and eighty years 
old, and I was turning in my head the probability of his death, and the joy that it 
would be to me to offer the rectory to your William. But I dared say nothing, dear ; 
for I have observed, as a general rule, that it’s always the right people who die, and 
the wrong people who go recovering and living on for ever, when nobody wants them, 
and I was so dreadfully afraid the poor old thing might pick up again and disappoint 
me. Ienclose a letter to Mr. L’Kstrange, which you must give him from me, in 
which I make him a formal proffer of the living. 

Monsieur de Saldes went back to Paris before I came down that morning that 
you left. Dear Madame Olympe said that she was very glad of it, because he had 
evidently taken one of his violent antipathies to me, and that there was no fighting 
against these things. I feel rather glad, on the whole, to think that he will never be 
able to say of me, ‘ This, too, is vanity and vexation of spirit.’ 

Jacques and I stayed on all Monday at Marny with Madame Olympe and 
Jeanne, and only came to Paris on Tuesday. I found Lady Blankeney crying in 
little showers all the day long. It seems that her dear Faubourg St. Germain countess 
was furious at having neither Jacques nor myself at her concert, and behaved very 
rudely, and not at all in the Faubourg St. Germain manner, to the poor woman— 
who in return is behaving as ill as anything so feeble can behave to me and Jacques. 
And so, dear, I suddenly cut adrift from her, went to an hotel of my own, and am 
coming over by myself. But as I suppose it wouldn’t be quite possible for me to 
live alone and keep my character in your evil-thinking country, I propose that you 
should persuade Mrs. Hope to take charge of me, and give me the comfort of her 
kindness and the countenance of her respectability. I trust to you, dear Bess, to 
bring this plan to success. Do you think your mother would quite die of Jacques ? 
Both he and Giambattista have promised to come over and pay me a long visit at the 
Holt in the summer. She must set against that the delight of having you living next 
door to her. I shall be in London Thursday night. Meanwhile, and ever, I am 

Your attached friend, 
Ursvta Hamitton. 


What more is there to say? My marriage is fixed for the end of next 
month, and the day after to-morrow we all go down with our dear Portia 
to her northern Belmont. I have seen her reject the wrong casket—may 
she choose the right one when the time comes ! 


28-—29 
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Martial Law and Military Zatv. 


I. Marrmat law and military law are totally distinct from, and indeed 
opposed to each other. Military law is a code which, framed for the 
guidance of a particular class of the community—the standing army— 
exists side by side with the common and statute law of the land; and 
its tribunals exercise their functions independently of and yet in harmony 
with the ordinary courts of justice, with which they do not and cannot 
interfere. 

Il. Military law also exists in time of peace; although when martial 
law has been proclaimed such of its enactments as may be necessary, for, 
é. g., regulation of time of service, rates of pay, and generally for mainte- 
nance of discipline, are still of force. But its very existence is annual only ; 
depending for that existence on a “ standing army” as it is termed, to 
which class its operation is restricted, and out of which it is not permitted 
to pass. It is, in fact, a code. Intended for the preservation of military 
order and discipline, its provisions are clearly defined, and the sanctions 
annexed to their violation distinctly laid down. It may be described as a 
body of law framed, not for a state of aggression or of active hostilities, but 
designed for the better regulation of a body of forces, the object of which 
avowedly is, as defined by Parliament, safety, defence, and preservation.* 

Til. On the other hand, martial law presents considerations wholly 
different from these, and opposed to them. In the first place, it exists 
during and implies a state of war, and also a suspension, throughout the 
country which is the seat of war, of the ordinary methods of civil process. 
It supersedes, as a general rule, the ordinary courts of justice, and in their 
place substitutes an arbitrary military tribunal; the maxim being, inter 
arma leges silent. ‘ According to every definition of martial law,” says 
a learned American lawyer, ‘‘it suspends for the time being all the laws 


of the land, and substitutes in their place no Jaw; that is, the mere will of ‘ 


the military commander.” + Further, martial law is not, like military law, 
confined to one class only of the community, but includes within its opera- 
tion all classes, without distinction, who may be residing in the country 
which is the seat of war. And this is a consequence arising out of a state 
of facts. For the proclamation which under circumstances of admitted 
necessity calls martial law into existence, is not to be considered as tho 
legal creation of that law, but is merely a statement of facts which of their 
own force have rendered that law necessary. In a beleaguered city, for 





* Preamble to the Mutiny Act. 
+ By Mr. Cusurne. Opinion of the Attorneys-General of the United States, 
vol, viii. p. 373. 
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example, the state of siege lawfully exists because the city is beleaguered. 
Martial Jaw in brief involves in its own nature, and of necessity, the sus- 
pension of the ordinary securities for civil liberty ; and their merging in 
the absolute will of the individual who for the time being is clothed with 
military command. So much, indeed, is this the case, that in the United 
States, where the safeguards for the liberty of the subject are if anything 
more stringent and more jealously guarded than with us, martial law has 
been proclaimed for the sole purpose that it may bring with it what by 
American lawyers has been held to be its natural and proper consequence, 
—the placing of the laws of the land in abeyance, and substituting in their 
place the arbitrary, and for the time irresponsible, will of a military 
superior.* 

It is not by this to be understood that the proceedings of the ordinary 
courts of justice must of necessity in all cases cease in a country subject 
to martial law. They may exist and exercise their functions, but they do 
not do so as of right or as deriving their jurisdiction for the time from the 
ordinary source which gives validity to their proceedings, but in subordina- 
tion to military authority, and to the will of the general or other officer in 
command, by whose permission it is, and under whose direction they con- 
duct judicial business and administer the law. This was the case for 
instance, when the Duke of Wellington had military occupation of a foreign 
country; and it may be observed that the definition given of martial law 
by that high authority is identical with that already quoted; ‘ martial 
law,” he declared, ‘‘ was neither more nor less than the will of the general 
who commands the army.” + 

Military law, therefore, or the rules and articles of war for the govern- 
ment of the land or naval forces of any country, differs from martial law in 
the following substantial particulars, which by way of recapitulation we 
shall state. 1. In the classes over which their operation extends ; military 
law affecting the army or navy alone, martial law the whole community. 
2. In the time of their operation; the former being of force only, or 
mainly, in time of peace, the latter in time of war; the duration of the one 
being fixed and certain, that of the other arbitrary, and depending on the 
will of an individual and the existence of a certain state of facts. 8. In 
the mode of their creation; military law having a statutory existence 
undef certain Acts of Parliament, martial law being called into existence 
arbitrarily and by force of special circumstances. In fact, the legal condi- 
tions annexed to these states respectively differ not so much in degree as. 
in kind; and the reasoning which would be applicable to one would be of 
little force or validity when applied to the other. 

IV. Between the exceptional state of things known as martial law, and 
that normal condition of political tranquillity when the laws of a country 
are interpreted and justice administered by the ordinary methods of civil 
process, there occasionally intervenes a third state, of which wehave at the 





* Opinion of Attorneys-Gencral, ut supra. 
} Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, 3rd Series, vol. cxy. p. 880. April 1, 1851. 
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present time and amongst ourselves a chief example. This takes place 
when the ordinary safeguards which the law has provided for the liberty of 
the subject are in certain districts and as against certain persons, for a time, 
set aside by a suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act ; a condition of things 
which by some com:zaon law authorities and commentators has not seldom 
' been identified with martial law. But although the relation is intimate 
between the proclamation of martial law and the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act, yet neither the mode of procedure nor its results are in these 
cases by any means the same. In the one case—that of the suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus Act—civil authority is, indeed, as against certain sus- 
pected persons, in abeyance; but its place is not taken, at least in this 
country it has not been taken, by either the law military or the law martial. 
Those who have been deprived of their liberty in consequence of the Act 
being suspended may, indeed, be kept in confinement for an indefinite 
period until tranquillity is restored and the ordinary legislative securities 
against arbitrary imprisonment are again in force ; but if they are brought 
to trial it must be before the regularly constituted tribunals, and the trial 
must be conducted by the ordinary means, and in due form of law. The 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act is also itself the result of a solemn 
and deliberative act of the legislature, which alone can make such suspen- 
sion legal, and which also determines its duration. In the other case, that 
of the law martial, it is as has been shown, of the essence of such a 
condition of things that military authority, and the dispensing of justice 
according to the rude and peremptory methods of military procedure, 
should reign supreme over every other form of jurisdiction. 

Y. There is also an important distinction to be taken between the 
proclamation of martial law in any part of Great Britain and its proclama- 
tion in a Colony at a distance from the seat of the central government. 
When for any cause the ordinary administration of justice has been 
arrested in any part of Great Britain, recourse is had to Parliament, 
either to authorize martial law in advance, or to indemnify ministers for 
the responsibility assumed in suspending the writ of Habeas Corpus. Various 
Acts of Parliament have, accordingly, from time to time, been passed, to 
give constitutional existence to the fact of martial law, or, more cor- 
rectly speaking, of the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act. The Act 
57 George III. c. 3, for the case of an apprehended insurrection in the 
metropolis and in other parts of Great Britain, the indemnifying Act of 
58 George III. c. 6, the Act 3 and 4 George IV. c. 4, designed for the 
suppression of local disturbances in Ireland, and the recent Acts, one of 
which is now in force, suspending the writ of Habeas Corpus in that 
country, are sufficient to show that in Great Britain a state not only of 
martial law, strictly speaking, with its incidents, but even where the ordi- 
nary course of justice is but locally and for a time interrupted, cannot 
exist without the exercise of the power of the supreme legislative authority.* 
But as to what circumstances will justify the proclamation of martial law 





* Steph. Com., vol, i. p. 147. 
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in a colony or seitlement remote from the seat of the central authority, 
and when there are no means of obtaining the previous sanction of Parlia- 
ment or Government to those measures which may be necessary for sup- 
pressing disturbance and restoring tranquillity, is a question surrounded 
with difficulty, and involves conditions which in the jurisprudence of this 
country have not received any exact legal examination. 

VI. With us in England, and in the. United States also—whose legal 
system in this, as in so many other instances, corresponds nearly to our 
own—when the ordinary guarantees are once removed everything is left to 
the mere will of the executive, or the person clothed with supreme military 
authority. There exist, however, it should be known, in some of the 
principal States of Kurope, legal provisions by which the état de siéye, or 
what corresponds to our martial law or suspension of the Habeas Corpus, 
is endeavoured to be regulated in advance by way of legislative enact- 
ment. The état de siége in France is defined to be ‘a measure of public 
security, which temporarily suspends the empire of the ordinary laws in 
one or more cities, in a province, in an entire country, and then considers 
them to be subject to the laws of war.” Before 1789 no legislative pro- 
vision had defined what should be understood by a state of siege, though 
it had often occurred. By the laws of the 10th July, 1791, and that of 
the 10th Metidor, year V, the cases of defence against foreign invasion 
and of internal insurrection had been provided for. Further provisions 
were made by the imperial decree of December 24th, 1811, and the law of 
the 9th and 11th August, 1849, by which the whole subject is at 
present governed. And by the twelfth article of the Constitution of the 
14th January, 1852, modified by the Senatus Consult of November of 
the same year, it is declared that “the Emperor has a right to declare a 
state of siege (état de siége) in one or more departments, subject to a 
reference to the Senate with the least possible deiay (sauf a en référer au 
sénat dans le plus brief délai). The consequences of a state-of siege are 
regulated by law.” In particular cases; indeed, the governors of colonies 
and commandants of military posts or places may declare a state of siege ; 
but they are to render an immediate report, and if the central Government 
does not think proper to raise the siege, a proposition must be made 
without delay to the legislature to maintain it.* 

The constitutions of Belgium and of Italy, which are express in their 
guarantees of individual liberty and private rights, expressly provide that 
the king has no other power than that which the Constitution, and the laws 
passed in accordance with the constitution, give him; and the king is pro- 
hibited from suspending them or dispensing with their observance: + and 
so strictly under the law of Italy is this provision adhered to, that in the 
war of 1859, when it was requisite for the very existence of Sardinia that 
the Executive Government should be invested with extraordinary authority, 





* Bourtet, Dict. des Sciences, §c., p. 622. Triprer, Code Politique, p. 389. 
Tt See Code Civil Belge, §§ 7, 8, 10, 12, 78, 130. Annuaire de deux Mondes, 
1858-9, p. 197. Statuto, Art. 26, 27, 28. 
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Count Cavour asked from the Chambers full powers for the king, including 
the right of suspending the liberty of the press and individual liberty ; 
and in doing so he added, that the institutions of the country would 
remain intact, and that the question was only with regard to a momentary 
suspension. 

VII. The exact limits, therefore, within which the authority of a 
governor or other person invested with supreme command may be pro- 
perly exercised during a state of martial law, or what the circumstances 
should be which would justify martial law being proclaimed, are questions 
which the legislature and courts of this country—in this differing from the 
jurisprudence of many States of Europe—have left unsettled. One case 
only is to be found in the books in which the position was discussed, and 
it may be interesting to give a brief outline of its facts; not only on 
account of the great eminence of the judge—Lord Mansfield—who decided 
it, but also on account of its bearing on proceedings now in agitation in 
this country in connection with the recent disturbances in the colony of 
Jamaica. For the cases that have been referred to arising out of insur- 
rectionary acts in Ireland are not strictly in point; as in these the substi- 
tuted law was military rather than martial, depending for its maintenance 
on the authority of Parliament, and having its sanctions enforced according 
to the ordinary forms of judicial procedure. 

In Fabrigas v. Mostyn,* in which case the defendant was governor of 
Minorca, then a dependency of the British crown, the facts were, as 
alleged by the plaintiff, that the defendant had by force of arms made an 
assault on Fabrigas, and beat and wounded and ill-treated him, and then 
and there imprisoned him without reasonable or probable cause, contrary 
to the law and custom of the realm; and finally compelled him, Fabrigas, 
to depart from Minorca, and caused him to be carried to Carthagena, in 
Spain, to the plaintiff’s damage of 10,000/. The defendant, the governor, 
pleaded a special justification, that he was governor of the said island 
of Minorca during the time, and was invested with and did exercise all the 
powers, privileges, and authorities, civil and military, belonging to the 
governor of Minorca; and that the said Fabrigas was guilty of a riot, and 
was endeavouring to cause a mutiny of the inhabitants in breach of the 
peace; and that the said governor, in order to preserve the peace, was 
compelled to banish, and did banish, the plaintiff from the island. 
Much extraneous matier, purely technical, and on which, indeed, the case 
eventually turned, was mixed up with the larger question as to the 
governor’s responsibility; but on this point the court was clear in its 
opinion that an action for trespass and false imprisonment would lie in 
England by a native Minorquin against the governor for such injury com- 
mitted by him in Minorca ; and that if the imprisonment was justifiable, 
the governor must plead his authority specially. 

In this celebrated cause the plaintiff, Fabrigas, did not deny that 
if the facts were so, as stated, the defendant, the governor, would be 


* Reported Cowper, 161, and 2 Smith’s L. Cas., p. 528. 
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justified in the exercise of the authority complained of; but this he denied, 
and put in issue whether the fact of the plea alleging acts of sedition was 
true. And Lord Mansfield, in delivering the judgment of the court, 
declared in the most emphatic terms, that although locally and during 
his government no action would lie against the governor, yet for an abuse 
of the authority delegated to him by the king’s letters patent under the 
Great Seal, he could be tried in the king’s courts: ‘So that,” observed 
the chief justice, emphatically, ‘the governor must be tried in England 
to see whether he has exercised the authority delegated to him legally and 
properly ; or whether he has abused it in violation of the laws of England 
and the trust so reposed in him. Tt does not follow from hence,” proceeded 
his lordship, ‘‘ that let the cause of action arise where it may, a man is 
not entitled to make use of every justification his case will admit of which 
ought to be a defence to him. If he has acted right according to the 
authority with which he is invested, he must lay it before the court by 
way of plea, and the court will exercise their judgment whether it is 
sufficient justification or not. In this case, if the justification had been 
proved, the court might have considered it a sufficient answer; and if the 
nature of the case would have allowed of it, might have adjudged that the 
raising of a mutiny was a good ground for such a summary proceeding. 
I can conceive cases in time of war in which a governor would be justified, 
though he acted very arbitrarily, in which he would not be justified in time 
of peace. Suppose, during a siege, or upon an invasion of Minorca, the 
governor should judge it proper to send people out of the island, and take 
them up as spies, it would be very fit to see whether he had acted as a 
governor of a garrison ought, according to the circumstances of the case.” 

This judgment contains the principle to which, under the existing law 
of England, any similar case must be now referred, and on which it must be 
decided. It places, as will be observed, no limits on the exercise of autho- 
rity, nor does it define ab ante what state of facts would or would not justify 
in a disaffected district and for purposes of public peace, the proclamation 
of martial law. But it does decide: 1. That the authority of a governor 
or other person in supreme command is, during a time of insurrection, 
practically unlimited save by the necessities of his position. 2. That for 
excess of jurisdiction he is amenable, after his jurisdiction as governor has 
ceased, to the king’s courts, at the suit of private persons (or under the 
present law, if they are dead, at the suit of their representatives), who may 
have received damage from his acts; and 8. That the question as to whether 
he has exceeded the legitimate bounds of his authority will be for the 
court to decide on a plea of ‘justification being raised, based on the cir- 
cumstances in which the district or colony was placed during the period 
of his command. 
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Che Golfer at Home. 


Tue following observations and reflections are not written either in praise 
or explanation of the game of golf. Golf, like cricket, is, as a game, beyond 
all praise, and none admit its merits more than a really good converted 
ericketer. It would be insulting moreover to the reader to inflict upon 
him a minute description of the game; if he is a Scotchman, he is 
probably personally acquainted with it; if he is an Englishman, he knows 
enough about it from description, or perhaps from having seen it played, 
not to consider it merely a savage kind of Scotch hocky, in which the 
players pursue a ball at full speed, the principal object in view being to 
break each other’s shins, and do as much damage as may be to their 
persons, and to their dress, if they happen to have any. 

Let us rather note the more peculiar features of the game, and the 
effect which it has- for the time being upon the characters, or rather 
upon the tempers, of its votaries. Let us inspect the golfer in his golfing 
home, invade the privacy of his temple, and lay bare the secrets of his 
eager yet calculating heart. To catch him thoroughly unawares, and too 
much rapt up in his game to fancy that he is observed, we must seek him 
in some place consecrated to golf. There is only one place that answers 
that description, the little town of St, Andrew’s, in Fife, in which let us 
imagine ourselves established. Here we breathe an atmosphere of pure 
golf ; in which no living thing that does not play golf, or talk golf, or think 
golf, or at least thoroughly knock under to golf, can live. 

Occasionally some darkened man, to whom the game is unknown, comes 
here. If he is a distinguished stranger, pains are usually taken to enlighten 
him ; the points of the game are explained to him, and for a day, or may 
be two or three days, he is looked upon with that interest with which 
proselytes are usually regarded. But very very soon, unless he really 
takes to the game, and plays it decently, he sinks out of notice entirely, or 
is at best regarded with considerable dread, by the very people who have 
taken such pains to instruct him, lest perchance he should ask them to 
play with him, and so waste their valuable time and spoil their matches 
and their tempers. If he is not a distinguished stranger he is of course 
tabooed at once, and handed over to croquet and the ladies, if they will 
have him. When the golfing day is done, and one would fancy he 
might at length be allowed an innings, he does not find himself much 
better off; he hears nothing but golf talked at dinner, and the other 
gentlemen present discuss, stroke by stroke, the matches they have been 
playing that day. Even if he grovels to them, and affects an interest 
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in the game, he does not find himself listened to, as the company would 
much rather talk over their own games than listen to any remarks, how- 
ever theoretically correct, which he may make. 

There is a very comfortable little club at St. Andrew’s, which, like all 
the other institutions of the town, is subservient to golf. It stands at 
the end of the links, or downs, upon which the game is played, and 
from the windows, with a good opera glass, you can rake the first part of 
the course, and judge from the features and gestures of the players 
returning, whether they are losing or winning. ‘The parlour of this club 
will shortly form the scene of some of our observations. 

Its members come from all quarters. There is a university at St. 
Andrew’s, and not only its students, but also its professors, almost without 
exception, are keen if not effective players. St. Andrew's is a watering 
place ; of the visitors who frequent it, some come with the avowed inten- 
tion of doing nothing but play golf, while others basely represent to their 
wives and families that they come for the sake of bracing air and sea 
bathing. Once however let a monster of the latter class safely establish 
himself, he shakes off all domestic cares, and struts down to the chub, in 
which, from that moment, he is practically lost to his family. If his house 
lies near the links, he may return to lunch, but if he does, he brings home 
some other golfer, madder than himself, and the two, when they are not 
eating, are discussing with more or less acrimony the events of the 
morning. He pursues the same course at dinner ; so it may be imagined 
how extremely interesting golf as a subject soon becomes to all his 
relations. If he has children, he propagates the evil by putting into the 
hands of his boys at an early age the deadly weapons of his craft, which 
they use indiscriminately on the green and in the drawing-room ; this 
entails a large glazier’s account, not to mention considerable bodily risk, to 
visitors in particular, and the public in general. As for his wife, she must 
amuse herself as best she can; she cannot even accompany him in his 
game as a spectator, the presence of’ladies being by no means regarded 
with favour, as we shall see. 

Besides the family men, who come for the season, many bachelors 
come in parties of four or eight, and stay for a week or so; they play 
golf by day and whist by night, and very good fun it is for a short time. 
The air is delightfully keen, and the short intervals left by golf and whist are 
agreeably filled by eating and drinking voraciously, and sleeping profoundly. 
In addition to its own attractions, there is no better preparation for the 
moors than golf. It hardens the muscles, both of arms and legs ; and the 
sportsman who can take his three rounds of St. Andrew’s links without 
feeling the worse for it need not be afraid of knocking up about two o'clock 
on the 12th of August. 

We shall select the first week of August for our inspection, when the 
regular summer visitors have arrived and the sportsmen not yet departed 
for the moors. About the 12th the place will look much thinned, those 
vho have shootings having gone to them, and those who have not being 
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carefully lost to sight for a week, so that their friends may put the most 
flattering construction upon their absence. It is a strange fact that a man 
does not like to admit that he is not going to shoot on the 12th. If you 
put it directly to him, he of course does not assert that he is going to 
shoot if he is not; but he always qualifies his answer by an explanation 
that for this year he must wait till the 15th, to his great annoyance and 
regret, owing to some unforeseen accident, domestic affliction in his host’s 
family, or some such unanswerable reason. This is a degree better than 
being told by a straightforward friend that poor devils like you and him 
cannot expect to get grouse-shooting every year. 

‘The golfer, having finished a large and late breakfast, lights a cigar, 
and turns his steps towards the links and the club ; so far there is nothing 
unusual in his proceedings. Presently he is joined by another, and then 
another golfer, and about eleven o’clock little knots form in front of the 
club and in the parlour, and the process of match-making begins. There 
is only one thing more difficult than getting a good match, and that is, 
avoiding a bad one. A man must be firm, and sometimes slightly unscru- 
pulous, if he would be spared a match which will make him miserable for 
the day ; for if he once begins a match he is bound in honour to play it 
all day, and he cannot better his condition. It is, therefore, a necessary 
though painful duty to himself always to be engaged till he falls in with a 
match which he thinks he can play with comfort and amusement. The 
most handsome and gentlemanly apologies from a bad partner afford no 
reparation for a lost day. Itis of no use his trying to beguile the time, and 
soothe your wounded feelings by pleasant remarks and occasional jokes, if 
you are obliged to spend the day with your heavy iron in your hand, to 
enable you to dig him out of every sand-hole he puts his and your ball 
into. It is no substantial consolation to abuse him and his play heartily, 
as of course you will do, whenever you escape from him. The day has 
been lost, and probably both temper and money too. Be warned in time, 
and never, except in peculiar circumstances, be so entrapped. This may 
seem hard advice, but no one knows till he tries what a painful thing an 
unequal and uncongenial alliance in golf, as in matrimony, is. 

Probably thoughts like these are foremost in the minds of the gentle- 
men, old and young, whom we see congregating in the parlour. They walk 
round and round each other with that guarded and cautious air with 
which a dog receives a stranger canine brother. Some, owing to their 
superiority, are comparatively safe from solicitations, except from equals ; 
and having probably arranged their matches over night, are finishing their 
cigars in luxurious ease. But even they are not always safe, as the game 
is sometimes played in foursomes, as rackets and billiards are. Now 
there is nothing a certain class of players like better than to get a good 
powerful driver to help them through the heavy part of the work; while 
they (they flatter themselves) recompense him by the deadly accuracy with 
which they approach the hole, and “hole out,” as it is called. Every 
man has, or fancies he has, a distinctive game. There is the “long driver,” 
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who hits as far in two strokes as a “short driver’’ does in three; but 
then, says the latter, ‘‘ he (the long driver) is very wild and unsteady, and 
not to be depended upon, when he gets near the hole.” It is amusing to 
hear the “short driver’’ applying balm to his soul, as he always does, with 
a view apparently of deceiving himself into the belief that ‘ short driving” 
is better than “ long driving.” ‘‘ Very few holes can be driven in two, and 
my three shots are quite as good as his; he has two long drives and a 
short stroke, while I have three moderate ‘ drives,’ and get quite as far, 
and probably a good deal straighter, as if there is any wind he cannot keep 
the line.” Again, “one good ‘ put’ is equal to two drives ;” or, “the 
short game is the thing that tells.’ With such reflections and aphorisms 
he endeavours to console himself; but all the time there is nothing that 
annoys him more than being “ out driven.” Now, if two “ short drivers” 
can get a “long driver” apiece, they are quite happy; they are helped 
through what is to them the most laborious part of the game, and at the 
same time have a sort of feeling that they are doing it themselves; and if 
they have any doubts about this, they have none as to who really wins the 
game, by his masterly approach to the hole and his deadly “ putting.” 
The “long driver” does not always overhear a very flattering account 
given of lfim by his “ short”’ colleague ; he may perchance hear him telling 
a friend in confidence that it was all he (the short one) could do to keep 
him (the long one) straight, and so forth. But it cannot be denied that 
there are advantages to be derived by the “long driver” from such an 
alliance, especially if, as is sometimes the case, he is not a good “ putter.” 

Well, the adjustment of “long drivers” and ‘short drivers” goes 
steadily on, and as a rule we may take it for granted that nobody engages 
himself for a match which he very much dislikes. But all is not done 
when you have got a match which you don’t dislike. Perhaps you find 
three men who, with yourself, will make a good foursome ; there remains 
the question of adjustment, and this is an important one, and betrays what 
may be considered by a thoughtless looker-on a somewhat depraved side 
of the golfer’s character. Each man wants the best partner, and very 
naturally ; but while each man wants the best partner, each man does not 
like to admit that he is the worst player, and this gives rise to a slight 
mental struggle. If a man underrates his play, he may perhaps get a 
good partner, and win his match, but he wounds his self-conceit; if he 
overrates it, he loses his match, and makes an enemy of his partner for 
life: N.B., certain and immediate exposure follows overrating. But, 
whether it be considered to the credit of golfers, or otherwise, they as a 
rule prefer to overrate their play; and this shows spirit and a certain 
amount of foresight. The fact is, there are pitfalls on every side, and on 
the whole the exposure consequent upon overrating is to be preferred. 
However genuine the modesty may be which leads you to underrate your 
play, you will not get credit for it from your opponents ; if you do so from 
any other motive, you will not have many chances of doing it again, and 
serve you right. Still it is mere wantonness to take the worst partner, 
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without being obliged to do so ; it shows arrogance and self-sufficiency, and 
is never supposed to be done from charitable motives. Thus the best 
feelings of our nature, while they forbid us wilfully to underrate our play, 
equally forbid us vauntingly to take unto ourselves inferior partners, unless 
such burdens are unavoidably thrust upon us. 

It is rather dull looking on at this match-making, so we had better take 
a turn round the links, with one of the parties which is just setting out. 
Instruction and amusement alike may perhaps be derived from it. Colonel 
Burnett (long driver) and Mr. Greenhill (short driver) play Mr. George 
Browne (long and wild driver) and Mr. Tom Gurney (medium driver and 
desperate putter). 

A difficulty arises at the very outset. The colonel resents, though he 
does not openly object to Mr. Browne being accompanied by “ his women,” 


as the colonel ungallantly terms Mrs. Browne and her sister Miss Wil- ~ 


kinson. ‘‘ The links,” says the colonel to his partner, “is not the place for 
women; they talk incessantly, they never stand still, and if they do, the 
wind won’t allow their dresses to stand still.” If the colonel would admit 
it, it is not the talking, or the moving, or the fluttering, that interferes with 
his game, so much as a certain nervousness, inevitable to gallant natures 
like his, lest he should not appear to the greatest advantage in thé presence 
of ladies. The discomfort experienced by him is not singular. Mr. Tom 
Gurney, Browne’s partner, is also somewhat uneasy ; he is not unknown to 
Miss Wilkinson, he hopes not unfavourably known, and yet he is doomed 
to appear before her in somewhat scanty garments. The weather being 
very hot, he has dispensed with waistcoat, collar, and tie, and has endued 
himself in an alpaca jacket, which, though admirably adapted to the 
free use of the arms, is more becoming, as far as appearances go, to boys 
and monkeys than to grown men—especially men desirous of creating a 
favourable impression upon the fair sex. Add to this, he knows that if 
his side loses, the blame will be laid by Browne’s female relations upon 
him, not Browne. They wait their turn at the beginning of the course, 
and off they go—Greenhill and Gurney striking. 

The course is in the shape of a pot-hook, and consists of eighteen 
holes—nine out to the end of the pot-hook, and nine back again. As we 
all know, the object of the game is to get from hole to hole in as few 
strokes as possible. In a ‘‘ foursome” the partners play alternately, the 
‘long driver ’’ on the one side being pitted against the “long driver”’ on 
the other, and the “short” against the “short.” Now two things are 
especially abhorred by the golfer while he is playing—the one is the human 
voice, the other is any movement of the human body, in his vicinity. The 
moment a man begins to “‘ address’ his ball, as itis called, he expects that, 
as a matter of course, everybody near him will become dumb and motion- 
less ; if they do not, he either refuses to play till they obey, or plays and 
lays the blame of any bungle he makes upon their heads. It depends, 
however, upon his position and temper what course he pursues. A man 
like Colonel Burnett, on hearing anybody near him talking, laughing, or 
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moving, immediately grows hot about the ears, and walks away from his 
ball, intimating, at the same time, unmistakably to the offender that there 
will be no sport forthcoming till he desists, and probably adding, that if he 
does not mean to play the game, the party had better break up before 
they get too far, Gurney, on the other hand, will play his ball, but if any 
mishap befall it, will gramble in an audible and plaintive voice about the 
interruption, not to the offender, but to the man who carries his clubs, into 
whose sympathizing ear he pours his sorrows ; the length of time that the 
grumbling continues depending upon his success. 

To return to our “foursome:” everything goes on pretty smoothly 
till about the third hole, at which point Gurney has sufficiently recovered 
from the shock which Miss Wilkinson’s presence gave him, to button his 
alpaca jacket about him, and address a remark to her, just as Colonel 
Burnett is adjusting his ‘ putter” (a short club for putting the ball into 
the hole when near it) for the sixth and last time. Of course this gives 
rise to heated ears, and a walk away from the ball, which produces 
immediate silence on the part of Gurney, but not on the part of the ladies, 
who are unaware of the offence committed. Accordingly, just as the 
colonel after a short walk returns to his ball, Miss Wilkinson answers 
Gurney’s observation ; so the colonel misses his stroke, and much grumbling 
about the irregularity of females appearing on the links is imperfectly 
overheard. ‘The ladies are still pleasingly unconscious of the colonel’s 
wrath, and instead of gracefully withdrawing, begin to take an interest in 
the game and ask Gurney questions about it, which he answers in a 
timorous and abrupt manner, justly dreading another outbreak on the 
part of his irascible opponent. Fortunately for him, that gentleman’s 
attention is diverted by another painful incilent, which occurs at the sixth 
hole. 

Both parties have played an equal number of strokes from the fifth 
hole ; the colonel’s partner has put his ball within a foot of the hole, and 
Gurney has played his to about a couple of yards from it. The colonel 
and Browne have now respectively to play, and Browne being farthest 
from the hole plays first and goes in; the colonel, thinking that his ball 
is so ridiculously near the hole that he will not be called upon to put it 
in, knocks it away with the back of his club and says “halved hole.” 
But Browne promptly claims the hole, and tells the colonel that if he 
wanted half he should have made sure of it by “holing out.” This is 
done more in fun than earnest, as the colonel is known to be a great 
martinct. But a very dangerous joke it proves; the colonel deeply 
resents it, and asks ‘What is to become of all the good feeling of the 
game if a man takes such a dirty advantage as that? Whether 
Browne thinks that he (the colonel) would not have holed that ball, nine 
times out of ten?” and soon. However, peace is apparently restored and 
the game goes on. At the ninth hole, to the great relief of some of 
the ‘party at least, the ladies leave them, and make for the beach: Gurney 
unbuttons his jacket, and the colonel breathes freely again. The game has 
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been going pretty evenly, and Browne’s side turns one hole ahead, an 
advantage, however, which very soon disappears. The wind having been at 
his back on the way out, Browne has driven steadily enough ; but now the 
wind meets him, and a good deal of fancy driving ensues. If you hit a ball 
with what is called the heel of the club, a sort of screw is put upon it, 
which makes it twist away to the right ; if with the toe of the club, it twists 
to the left. If there is a high wind it exaggerates these erratic tendencies, 
and the higher a man hits his ball, the more it is affected by the wind. 
Now Browne always hits his ball high, and usually hits it with either the 
heel or the toe of the club, with wonderful impartiality, instead of hitting it 
fairly with the centre, as he ought to do; the consequence is, that as the 
course at St. Andrew’s is too narrow to admit of much deviation from the 
straight line, Browne’s ball is as often in the “ bent” and whins which lie at 
either side of the course as on the course itself. Just as the party are coming 
round the curve of the ‘‘ pot hook,” Browne hits and heels a terrifically 
high ball, which is caught by the wind, and whirled miles into the whins. 
After a protracted search, behold the plaintive Gurney up to his knees in a 
whin, making frantic endeavours to catch a glimpse of his ball, which is 
hidden among the roots ; suddenly we see the bush convulsed, small pieces 
of whin flying in every direction before the iron of the furious Gurney, and 
the ball emerges, not in the direction of the hole, but perpendicularly, and 
finally lands upon the player’s shoulders. ‘According to the stern rules of: 
golf, the ball having touched him, ipso facto, the hole is lost. He emerges 
from the whin, with his legs still tingling and his left wrist slightly sprained, 
from having had to cut through a root, in order to get at the ball. The 
next hole is played in solemn silence ; but in the course of the one succeed- 
ing, Browne varies his partner’s entertainment by pulling his ball round 
with the toe of the club into the whins at the opposite side; another 
search, another ineffectual uprooting of a whin, and Gurney again emerges, 
but this time, wonderfal to relate, with a comparatively cheerful coun- 
tenance. He takes out his cigar-case, lights a cigar, and walks along 
contentedly smoking it, and apparently enjoying the scenery. This is a 
fatal sign. When a man smokes he is either winning very easily or 
has given up all hopes of winning; when a man draws the attention of 
his companions to lights and shades, and the beauty of the scenery 
generally, it is tantamount to his saying, ‘‘ As mere exercise this is a very 
pleasant and healthy occupation—plenty of fresh air, a charming day, and 
St. Andrew’s looks very well from here; but as to its being golf, to 


play with a fellow who puts you into a whin or a bunker every other 


stroke——” 

That this is the state of Gurney’s mind at present becomes more 
apparent by his playing his next stroke with one hand, of course losing 
the hole. Soon, however, he is roused from his apathy by the colonel 
also getting into grief, and at the third hole from home makes the match 
all even by a wriggling, bolting ten ‘yards ‘‘ put,”” which goes in like a 
rabbit. At the next hole an appalling instance of retributive justice is 
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witnessed ; the colonel’s vigilant wrath has merely smouldered for a while, 
and a fatal opportunity for its explosion presents itself. Browne, in pre- 
paring to put a ball into the hole, and pressing his “ putter’’ against it, 
moves the ball about half an inch, and follows it up by hitting it. Here 
the colonel, with great calmness, claims the hole. ‘ You struck your ball 
twice, sir. Mr. Gurney should have played. If we are to play the game 
strictly, that’s my hole.” Browne is so fairly caught that he bursts into 
a laugh, and gracefully yields up the hole. This gives the colonel’s side 
a hole to the good, which they keep to the end, thus winning a closely 
contested match by one hole. As they walk towards the club for lunch, 
the colonel puts his hand affectionately upon Browne’s shoulder, and 
assures him that he would not have thought of claiming hole No. 16 
if Browne had not been rather hard upon him at the sixth hole, and with 
the exception of a plaintive sigh from Gurney, as he pays his five-shilling 
bet to his opponent, all is peace and good-humour. And notwithstanding 
the little exhibitions of temper which we have seen, golf is really a good- 
natured game. During a match some men may be rather over-keen, and 
from their very keenness lose their temper for the time, but they are the first 
to regain it when the occasion is past. Perhaps the secret of this is that 
it is such an invigorating, healthy game, that a man cannot foster ill-nature 
for such trivial matters as a hole won or lost; accordingly, winners and 
losers turn voraciously to their lunch. 

But it must not be supposed that their game is lost sight of now. 
They find most of the players who preceded them at lunch, and every- 
body inquires after everybody else’s game. If a man has won he 
has, of course, no objection to say so, and does so curtly, as if it were 
a matter of certainty that he should win. If he has lost he does not 
like to answer directly, unless he has an opportunity of also explain- 
ing how it happened. For instance, to watch our friends of the morn- 
ing: as the colonel is lighting a cigar, a friend asks how his match 
ended, and is answered by the monosyllable “won.” Gurney is also 
inquired of, but as the colonel is sitting at his elbow, finds it conve- 
nient to have his mouth full of cold beef at the moment. He, however, 
avails himself of a subsequent opportunity of putting the inquirer in full 
possession of the particulars of Browne’s evil doings and irregularities 
and the colonel’s sharp practice. After three-quarters of an hour allowed 
for lunch and a cigar, the players again take the field, and continue their 
game till about half-past five. We need not follow them, having seen 
enough for the present of their manners and customs. We know how 
they will all march round and round, wrapt up in their own games ; how 
they will growl and murmur if they are kept an instant waiting by the 
party in front, and how they will remonstrate indignantly, nay, even 
ferociously, if: ball from the party behind comes anywhere near them, 
while at the same time they will not seruple to touch up the party in 
front by sending a ball among them if they conveniently can; how 
each man will converse almost exclusively with the man who carries his 
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clubs, from whom he will accept any amount of soft sawder and advice, 
now anxiously inquiring what part of the club he hit the last ball with, 
and now observing coyly that ‘‘ that ball went away well;”’ all this we 
have already seen, and one round may fairly be taken as a sample of the 
next. It only remains to take a glance at the golfer when he regains his 
domestic circle. Having gained a noble appetite by his exertions, he is 
sufficiently recruited by a bath and dressing for dinner to discourse 
volubly about his game during that meal. He will probably have some 
golfing friends dining with him,—but we recommend the uninitiated 
to take the precaution of furnishing themselves with a manual of the 
game and a map of the course to enable them to follow intelligently the 
various addresses on the subject to which they will be compelled to listen, 
but in which they will not be permitted to take part. For their consola- 
tion, however, we may throw out the hint, that if any gentleman is fond of 
female society he will have an uninterrupted innings at St. Andrew’s. 
During the hours of golf the young ladies are most shamefully neglected, 
owing to the conscription levied by the game, and would, no doubt, gladly 
receive deserters or those who have not yet been enrolled. 

No close observer of the golfer has recorded whether any phenomena are 
to be observed in him during sleep ; whether, like a dreaming greyhound, 
his limbs move in conformity with the occupations of the day. It is 
ascertained beyond question that he dreams about golf; dreams how he 
hit a ball which seemed as if it would never come down, and when it did, 
fell into the next hole a quarter of a mile away ; dreams how he habitually 
holes out at thirty yards, and how neither “‘ bunkers’ nor whins can hold 
him. ll this, and much more he has been known to dream ; but as yet 
no complaints have been lodged by indignant wives, of blows received 
during the watches of the night from hands wielding imaginary golf clubs ; 
so we must assume that he reclines peacefully, especially as if there existed 
cause of complaint on this score we should hear of it, the game being by 
no means regarded with favour by the ladies. Having followed him to 
his lair, let us bid the golfer good-night ; and if anyone is inclined to 
scoff at his untiring zeal and keenness about the game, let him suspend 
judgment till he too has been exposed to its fascinations. Doubtless after 
a month’s experience, he in his turn will prove an interesting subject of 
inquiry, and will help to develope some undiscovered vein in the golfer’s 
character. — 
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Hife in a Biilitary Prison. 
aii 


In 1865, when stationed in Canada, I became an inmate of the Montreal 
military prison, all through taking a drop too much. I never was in any 
such position before. Now the management of military prisons is a 
sealed mystery. I shall open the seal. It may be of service to the next 
Royal Commission that sits on the important subject of reeruiting for 
the army. It may be as well to remark at the outset that Montreal 
Provost is not an exceptional prison,—better or worse than its neigh- 
bours. The principles upon which British military prisons are conducted 
may vary in minor details, but the general system is the same in 
England as in New Zealand, in Canada as in India, on Cork Hill as on 
the Rock of Gibraltar. 

Montreal prison consists of two separate buildings. One contains the 
offices, as well as stores, and three large wards, one above the other, for 
prisoners. These wards accommodate about sixty delinquents. They 
resemble three common large barrack-rooms; only everything goes on 
there in silence. You hear no chatting, laughing, whistling, singing, or 
swearing. The other building, two stories in height, consists entirely of 
cells, about eighty in number. 

You enter the yard of Montreal prison by a wicket-gate. The escort 
is there to see you in; the prison chief is also there to receive you, if not 
with open arms, with open bolts and bars. The non-commissioned officer 
in charge of the pilgrim rings the bell, and hands in the ‘‘ committal ”— 
an important document containing all that is necessary to be known 
concerning the offender, as well as his regimental officer’s testimony that 
he is fit to undergo imprisonment with hard labour. When the chief has 
examined the ‘‘ committal,” and found it correct, the prisoner is marched 
in, leaving him as completely buried to the world as if they had broken the 
clods upon his coffin-lid, and said, ‘‘ Earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust 
to dust.” 

Two o'clock p.m. is the hour of day fixed for admission. The 
prisoner gets no supper on the evening of his entranee—not being, as 
yet, in the prison “‘mess;”’ but he is allowed to carry in something for 
supper along with him. I took in a two-pound loaf, stuck in the breast 
of my great-coat. Inside, the first question asked was, “Have you any 
pipes, tobacco, matches, money, or knives about you?” I answered, 
“No.” But my word was not taken. After being searched for these 
contraband articles, I was marched to the warder in charge of the 
“‘receiving-room,” and handed over to his mercies. I felt a secret hatred 
towards this man at first glance, and further knowledge deepened my 
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first impression. In his hands I was soon undergoing the same process 
that Samson underwent at the hands of Delilah when betrayed to the 
Philistines. Having a pair of scissors in his right hand, with his left 
he seized the long hair surrounding the face first, shearing it to the 
very roots. He then, without a comb, went round and over the skull, 
from front to rear; clipping down to the scalp. Working as he did, 
without a comb, he left the head covered with shear-marks. This business 
finished, ‘‘ There, now, take one of those razors,” he said, pointing to a 
window-sill where lay two or three of those instruments,—‘“‘ and shave off 
your whiskers, moustache, everything, from ear to ear.” I obeyed the order. 
Obedience is the first duty of a soldier—more especially in a military prison. 
‘* Now go into that corner. Take off your clothes, and throw them out 
into the middle of the floor. Then go into the tub there and wash yourself 
all over.” The corner pointed out was screened off from the rest of the 
large room by barrack sheets and rugs. Within the veil there was a large 
tub half-full of water. While performing my ablutions, a prison suit was 
flung in to me, through the curtains. It consisted of a flannel shirt and a 
pair of drawers ; trousers of coarse grey cloth, vest and jacket of the same 
material. The jacket is faced with red, and had leaden buttons, on which 
are the disagreeable words ‘Military Prison.” The cap is a common 
infantry forage-cap, with the letter of the ward to which the new-comer is 
to belong, and the number of his berth, cut out of red cloth, sewed upon 
the front. These articles, along with a pair of well-darned socks, and a 
pair of well-worn “ ammunition” boots, made my complete outfit. 

I was now marched into the “ shot-shed,” where the most severe part 
of the punishment is carried on. The place is large, affording easy 
accommodation for a hundred and forty men at shot-drill. It consisted of 
an old and a new shed, the new one having probably been added when the 
prison was enlarged. When I entered, the shot-drill had just been finished, 
and the prisoners, about one hundred and twenty in number, were marching 
in dead silence round both sheds at a good sharp quick-march pace. I 
filed in. ‘There were warders stationed here and there to prevent talking, 
or any other breach of prison discipline. There they stood ready with 
admonition and threat ; they had also their little note-books at hand, ready 
to put their threats into execution. ‘Close up, No. 13.”—“ Hold up 
your head, No. 19.”—‘‘ Look straight to your front, No. 26.”—* Keep 
your arms close to your sides, No. 7.”—‘* What are you two fellows of 
the 25th Regiment doing there together ? Drop behind, one of you. You'd 
better mind what you're about.””—*‘ There’s three men of the Artillery all 
in a row, by G—d! I'll take every one of your names.” 

These, and similar threats and exclamations, intermingled with more 
oaths than can be set down on this page, were heard from all sides. 
But no replies were made: that would have been treason. To ex- 
plain. The numbers called were the numbers worn by the men in front 
of their caps. The head must be carried straight, erect, and looking 
right to the front. Although a man were to fall down dead within a yard 
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of the right or left of a prisoner, he must not turn his eyes to look. 
“‘Keep your arms close,” means that from the shoulders down they be 
plastered to the sides of the body as if pinioned there, with the palms of 
the hands turned full to the front, fingers extended. All marching, or 
walking, within the walls of a military prison is performed in this attitude. 
Even when carrying anything in one hand, the other hand and arm must 
be fixed in this posture. Again, two men of any one corps must never be 
found together—either marching round, picking oakum, at shot-drill, divine 
service, at any time or at any place. This precaution is taken to prevent 
communication between acquaintances, either by touch, sign, word, or 
glance. All violations of these rules are punishable by loss of supper or 
sentence to bread-and-water. This marching round lasts about twenty 
minutes, 

On the word, “ Form up!” being given, the whole of us, in a few seconds, 
were formed up, and standing at “attention,” immovable as statues. 
Then in about two minutes, three or four ‘‘classmen”’ arranged several 
rows of benches along the shed. The order “ Sit down!” was given, and all 
were down in an instant. A “ classman,” with a basket in one hand, passed 
smartly along the sitting ranks, dropping a knee-cap in front of each man. 
Another ‘classman” followed, dropping a piece of junk (old ship ropes 
cut into lengths of about five inches,) in front of every man. In less than 
a minute, knee-caps were buckled on the right knees, and every one was 
busy untwisting, rubbing, and working the old junk into oakum. 

The “classmen”’ who served out the oakum, and who are always at 
hand to do any light work, are prisoners who have served some time on 
the premises, and have never been reported for any offence. They are 
exempted from heavy shot-drill, and have the advantage of two hours at 
school in the evenings. 

I had never seen oakum picked. But glancing stealthily right and 
left, I made haste to do what I saw others doing. ‘Come, mind your 
work there, No. 26” (that was my number) ; ‘‘ no looking about you here. 
Tf you commence that work you'll have many a day’s bread-and-water to do.” 
Then the warder who had just checked me came close up to my front, and 
asked, not in a very winning voice,—‘ Did you ever pick oakum before ?” 
“me.” 

“Look here, then, you'll never pick oakum in that way of working. 
Take it in this manner.” And he gave me a few directions, illustrating 
them by action. I worked hard in accordance with his directions, but 
with more zeal than judgment. It was sad uphill work. My progress was 
slow, and I murmured, inwardly, ‘‘The way of transgressors is hard.” 

When we had worked at the oakum-picking about three quarters of an 
hour, the word, ‘‘ That’ll do,” was given by the senior warder. Down 
dropped the oakum, off went the knee-caps, and all sat silent, with hands 
on knees, heads erect, looking straight to the front, as motionless, and in 
exactly the same position, as the figures in front of an Egyptian temple. 

Classmen again passed smartly along the silent ranks, picking up 
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knee-caps, junk, and oakum, as rapidly as they had previously dropped them. 
“ Rise up.” —‘“‘ One pace to the front.”—In a moment benches were piled 
away by the classmen. ‘Ranks, right and left face, quick march!” and 
the whole were again marching round the sheds, in long, silent, single 
file. The march this time did not last over three or four minutes, when the 
command, “ Form up!” wasagain given. But I saw that the “ form up” 
this time was not to be the same as before. 

There were two doors opening from the sheds into the yard. Men filed 
rapidly out at both doors, and formed up outside, in six or seven different 
single ranks. The movement was a mystery tome. But I followed the 
man in front of me; when he went out, I went out. In the rank he 
formed up, I also formed up. But the warder in front of the rank attacked 
me in a moment,—‘‘ What do you want here? You don’t belong to the 
cells. Don’t you know the letter in front of your cap? You belong to 
“B” ward. Get out of this!” 

Here I was in a fix. Where was “B” ward? I dared not speak to 
any one andask. Driven from my first rank, I was hurrying from rank 
to rank, looking at the fronts of the caps in each rank, to find letter “B,” 
when I heard the roar of the senior warder :—‘‘ What the devil is that 
fellow doing dancing about there?” Quick as lightning, five or six 
subordinate warders were round me. ‘ Who are you?’’—‘* What are 
you doing ?””—‘‘ What do you want ?’’—‘ Have you lost anything ?’’— 
“Ts the fellow drunk?” were the questions showered around me, until 
I was shoved into “B” ward at last. 

As soon as all the men of each ward, as well as those of each corridor 
of cells, were formed up in their respective single ranks, classmen again 
passed quickly along each rank with baskets filled with junk (this time 
the junk was carefully tied up in small parcels), flinging a parcel at each 
man as they passed him ; which the man, without taking time to look at it, 
placed under his left arm. This done, the senior warder walked along the 
front of each rank, counting his men. He must count his men every time 
they are formed up, about half a dozen times a day. Just as he finished 
numbering his people, the chief of the prison entered the yard, with some 
slips of paper in his hand. The senior warder called “Attention!” 
then turning to the chief, reported, ‘(129 prisoners, sir.” “That's 
right,” replied the chief. Then he began to read, one after another, the 
slips he held in his hand. 

“Daniel Murphy, second, 16th Regiment.” ‘Here, sir,” was 
answered, while the man held up his right hand to indicate his where- 
abouts. ‘ Reported for being idle. Twenty-four hours’ bread-and-water.” 

‘“‘ George Ashwell, Royal Artillery.” ‘‘ Here, sir,’ Ashwell also hold- 
ing up his right hand, according to order. “ Reported for talking. Forty- 
eight hours’ bread-and-water.”’ 

‘ Michael Kirrigan, Rifle Brigade.” ‘‘ Heve, sir.’ ‘* Reported for not 
having your bed properly made up. Deprived of supper for one night.” 

When the chief had finished his usual nightly reports and sentences, 
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all similar to the instances given, he gave the order, ‘‘ File off from the 
right.” Obeying this order, men belonging to the wards began to file off 
in that direction ; while men belonging to the cells filed off in the direction 
of the cells. 

We marched off one by one, at four paces distance. Previously 
warders were stationed on the roads leading both to the cells and the wards, 
at ten or twelve paces distance, so that no prisoner could be a moment 
out of observation. The tongues of the warders, as they stood at their 
posts, were not idle. When I passed the first, he shouted, “Step 
quicker!’ The second, ‘Hold up your head!” The third, “Keep 
your arms close!” The next, ‘Look to your front !—You don’t come 
here to look about you.” Sharp work this, I said to myself. 

After thus running the gauntlet, I reached my berth at last. It 
consisted of a common iron barrack-room bedstead. Upon it lay a pillow, 
and an old infantry great-coat, folded. On the shelf, above the bedstead, 
were a pair of barrack sheets, néatly folded. At one side of the sheets 
were placed a pair of shoe-brushes, a clothes’-brush, a button-stick and 
brush, and a knee-cap; at the other side of the sheets lay a Bible and 
prayer-book., Upon an iron pin, stuck in front of the shelf, hung a card 
on which was painted the number of the berth; and a few inches from 
this hung a tin pint measure. Next to the pint measure, in a sort of catch 
fixed on the front of the shelf, an iron spoon was stuck. Under these, on 
a nail in the belting of the room, hung a small bag containing some 
cleaning rags. Close in front of the bedstead was a three-legged stool. 
About six feet in front of that stood a small table, about eighteen inches 
square. 

All along one side of the room, or ward, berths were fixed and provided 
exactly like my own. They stood within about a foot of each other, and 
close to the wall. Every second or third bedstead had a barrack bed upon 
it, with bedding. The bed-ticks were very carefully rolled up ; the blankets, 
sheets, and rugs, folded into one another. Along the middle of the ward stood 
another row of bedsteads, with their backs towards the firstrow. Close in 
front of each was also a three-legged stool, and out in front of that, close 
against the wall, a small table. Upon the shelf, above each table, were 
placed the Bible, prayer-book, brushes, and all the other little prison luxuries. 
Thus, when seated, the two rows of prisoners did not face each other, but 
faced all one way. The wall to which they faced partitioned them from a 
long narrow passage which ran along the whole length of the ward. This 
‘wall had square perforations, at four different places, in which were fixed 
four large glass lamps. Between each lamp there was an oval orifice in 
the wall, converging outwards to a small circle, which was fitted with a 
glass just large enough for the eye. The inside of the orifice was covered 
with wire gauze. By this means the peeper in the passage outside could 
see what was going on inside, without his eye being readily detected at the 
glass. At the upper end of the narrow passage, and curving in to 
one of the upper corners of the ward, a recess was built, resembling in 
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form a large cupboard, in which two men could stand with ease. This 
cupboard was furnished with a row of peeping-places similar to those in 
the wall, through which a complete view of the whole ward could be 
obtained at a glance. 

When arrived safely at my berth, I immediately did what others did: 
took down the pint measure from where it hung on the edge of the shelf, 
and placed it on my small table; then took the knee-cap from the shelf, 
buckled it on my right knee, sat down on my stool, untied my parcel of 
junk, untwisted the pieces of rope into single strings, took the strings in 
small lots, rubbing each lot up and down upon the knee-cap, to soften and 
separate the thread, and then went on with my oakum-picking as best I 
could. In less than a minute all the prisoners in the ward were thus 
busy as bees but silent as mutes. Warders were stationed at each end of 
the room, stern and still. 

We had not been long at work, when a warder, accompanied by 
a cook and a classman, appeared. The cook had a basket filled with 
bread, carefully cut up into half-pound pieces. The classman had a 
can of milk in one hand, a half-pint measure in the other. The cook 
placed a half-pound picce of bread on each table, the classman poured a 
half pint of milk into each pint measure. Thus they passed up along 
one row of tables, down the other, and made their exit, working all in 
dumb show—a prison pantomime. In a short time was heard the sharp 
tinkling of a small bell. Down dropped the oakum from all fingers, and 
every prisoner sat with hands on knees, motionless as if touched by the 
wand of an enchanter. The warder on watch for the night gave the 
command,— 

‘Rise up.” We did so. 

‘‘ Three paces to your front, march.” We marched the paces, auto- 
maton-like. 

“Take up your suppers.”” Those who had suppers to take up did as 
ordered. : 

‘‘ Three paces step back, march.’’ We took the backward paces. 

‘Sit down; go on with your suppers.” 

This order was obeyed with alacrity. The two-pound loaf I brought 
in with me at two o’clock was brought up by the cook and set upon my 
table. But not being entitled to a half pint of milk, I got a whole pint 
of water. Having, through the kindness of my escort, had two or three 
glasses of whisky before entering the enchanted ground, I was thirsty, 
and drank the water, but was little inclined to eat the bread. The two 
men on my right and left observing this, contrived to let me know by signs 
that they were sufficiently well disposed to eat it for me. Keeping my eyes 
steadily fixed on the warders, I broke the loaf into two pieces—we had no 
knives—tore a fistful out of the heart, and affected to be eating greedily, 
while I contrived to drop one half between my feet, and with my left foot 
shoved it towards the man on my left, who managed to take it up. The 
other half was passed to the man on my right in the same manner, and the 
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two halves soon disappeared. A quarter of an hour was the time allotted 
for supper; most of the prisoners had it over in five minutes. Yet no 
man dared to touch his oakum before the time was up. Every one sat 
still awaiting the sound of the bell. At length the tinkle is heard, and 
presto! every finger is again busy. I worked hard jtoo, but with little 
result. ‘Those on my right and left had heaps of oakum between their 
legs before I had a good handful. The two men with whom I had 
shared my loaf seemed to be practised hands at the business, and got 
through it with ease. When they observed my limping progress they 
made signs for me to pass some of my stuff to them. I took the hint 
and contrived to pass a piece of my junk to cach of them, in the same 
manner as I had passed the halves of my loaf. Both movements had to be 
gone through with cireumspection, for both actions were prison crimes. 
Still I wrought hard. Between exertion and anxiety, the sweat was running 
from my brow. Nevertheless, in spite of the help I received, I still wanted 
a little of having my lot finished when the bell again rung, and all sat 
motionless. 

The human voice in command was again heard amongst us—‘ Rise 
up! ‘Three paces to your front, march!’’ In rising every one lifted 
his bundle of oakum carefully from the floor, carried it forward with him 
in one hand, his three-legged stool in the other. Two prisoners, called 
‘‘wardsmen,”’ each with a broom, then swept quickly along each side of 
the ward where the oakum-pickers had been sitting. ‘Three paces step 
back, march! Make down your beds. No noise!” In a second all 
hands were in as rapid motion as if the building had been on fire ; 
but noiseless as if they were in an infirmary. Those who had beds 
made them down; those who had none turned down their iron bed- 
steads. At one end of the ward there was a pile of barrack-room table- 
tops. Every one not entitled to a bed for the night, carried away one 
of these tables and fixed it upon his bedstead. Then taking the old 
infantry great-coat out of the fold, he put it on, buttoned it up as if going 
on sentry, lay down on the table-top, and was in bed for the night. 

Every prisoner in a military prison lies without either bed or bedding 
for the first seven nights after admission. After this period of wholesome 
probation, he is allowed a bed every second or alternate night. Thus, 
suppose you and I are alongside of each other. If you lie upon the bed 
to-night, and I upon the board, then I get the bed to-morrow night, and 
you take the board. Thus one bed serves two men. 

I followed the rule of the “ order.” Not being entitled to a bed, I 
appropriated a board, put on the old great-coat I found in my berth, and 
lay down. It would be murdering a fine poetical phrase to say that 
TI lay with “‘my martial cloak around me,” for the cloak had as many 
patches on it as if it had been doing duty on the back of a “‘ gaberlunzie.” 
The bell which set us a-bed-making was rung at a quarter to eight. At 
eight o’clock its tinkling made every man, with or without bed, take up 
his position for the night. In a moment there was as little stir or life in 
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the large hall as if it were tenantless. We did not lie with our heads 
all one way. In that position whispering might be carried on. If the 
man next me lay with his head towards the top of his bed, I lay with my 
head at the foot of mine, and so on all round the ward. 

Precisely at eight o'clock, the chief of the prison, keys in hand, 
marched up one side of the ward and down the other, to see that all his 
lambs were in the fold. The warder on watch then locked us in, and took 
his post in the narrow passage outside for the night. Here, by the aid of 
lamps and loopholes, we were under his observation every minute through- 
out the long dark night; not a motion of a limb but could be seen by 
him. I lay very still. It is against the prison regulations to turn or 
tumble about at night, either on bed or board. But I could not sleep, the 
situation was so strange. After a while I grew very cold, especially about 
the feet. The man on my lefi, like myself, lay upon his stretching-board, 
close buttoned to the chin. But it happened to be bed-night with the 
man on my right. His body-clothes lay on the floor between us. I 
stretched out my hand slowly to draw up his jacket, meaning to cover my 
feet with it. But its owner, who chanced not to be asleep, seeing what I 
was about, made a sudden sign for me to let his jacket alone. You area 
hard-hearted wretch, thought I to myself. But that was a false judgment. 
Self-preservation made the poor fellow stop me. I understood this a few 
days after, when I saw a prisoner get twenty-four hours’ bread-and-water 
for allowing another to use his trousers for the same purpose that I meant 
to use my comrade’s jacket. As the night wore on I dropped off into 
sleep, or rather an uncomfortable doze. It was not rest. Now and again 
I started up out of miserable dreams. Towards morning sleep deserted 
me altogether, I was so cold. Although I knew the day would bring 
punishment, yet I longed for it. At length morning began to break and 
the prison lamps to burn dim. A bellrung. I made a start, thankfully, 
to rise ; but the man on my right whispered, ‘‘ Don’t move!’ What the 
bell had been rung for I could not divine; there was not a stir among the 
prisoners. In fifteen minutes more the bell rung again ; and, as if touched 
by an electric wire, every one was in active motion. Table-tops were lifted 
from the bedsteads and piled in their place at the end of the room ; big- 
coats were unbuttoned and flung off; iron bedsteads were folded up ; those 
who had enjoyed a bed for the night put on their clothes, and rolled up 
their beds. All were hurrying and bustling as they would have done on 
receipt of some awful summons. The only voice heard was that of the 
warder, saying in sullen, subdued tones, “‘No noise; no noise.” <A 
minute or two, and the bustle was all over, and every prisoner standing at 
‘‘ attention ’’ in front of his berth. At one end of the ward there were 
three or four tubs of water, as many metal basins for washing in, two 
shaving-boxes, a looking-glass, and three or four razors. Towards these 
the prisoners filed off by threes and fours ; lathered, shaved, washed, dried, 
all in about three minutes, and then resumed their former position of 
‘attention’ in front of their beds. I followed in my turn, and did as 
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others did. This cleaning business was under the individual super- 
intendence of the warder in charge of the ward—a little sergeant belonging 
to the Rifle Brigade. His tongue went clatter clatter the whole time. 
In about ten minutes the whole twenty-four or twenty-five men of us were 
shaved, washed, dressed, and standing again in front of our berths. Tho 
bell was again rung. On command, the man next the door marched out; 
the man next him followed, at four paces distance, and so on, until we 
were all again formed up in single file down in the shot-shed. 

Here we were ready for the commencement of another new day. Small 
parties of eight or ten each, in charge of warders, were despatched all over 
the prison and prison-yard on various duties. The men left sat down to 
pick oakum. By this time I was beginning to master the process, though 
it was always a hard push with me to complete my task. However, I was 
fortunate in never getting punished for my oakum as others frequently were. 

When it drew near eight o’clock—breakfast-time—we got the commands: 
‘That'll do. Two paces to your front, march. Ranks right and left 
face” (one rank to the right face, the other to the left). ‘‘ Quick march, 
double!”’ and we had a smart double round the sheds for about ten 
minutes to warm us. We then formed up. The senior warder numbered 
his men, end reported to the chief, who answered, “ That’s right,” and 
then gave the word, “ File off from the right,” which we did as upon the 
previous evening, always, of course, keeping the respectful four paces 
distance, marching as quick as quick-march can be, and stuck up like 
wooden men. When we entered the lobby of the ward building, upon a 
long table large tin dishes were piled up in rows, one above another, the 
bottom of each dish covered to the depth of about an inch and a half with 
oatmeal porridge. Behind the dishes stood a warder with a rod in his 
hand. As man after man passed him he touched a dish with the end of 
the rod; the man took up the dish and passed on without the slightest 
pause in his quick march. Every man, stirabout in hand, pushed on to 
his own berth. Here he found his stool and little table ready for him, 
and half a pint of milk in his pint measure. This was his breakfast. It 
soon disappeared, for in a military prison few can complain of loss of 
appetite. Why the dishes were made so large I could never understand. 
At a rough guess, I should say they could each hold half a gallon, and 
there was never more than a pint, or pint and a half in them, either of 
soup or stirabout. 

An hour was allowed for breakfast. During this hour we were busy 
cleaning our leaden buttons, brushing our boots, polishing our tin measures 
and iron spoons, folding the old great-coats, and otherwise making 
everything neat and clean and—I was going to say—comfortable, but that 
word will seareely do here. Those who had been blessed with the 
luxury of a bed during the night, rolled up the bed-ticks, and folded the 
bed-clothes, with as much care and nicety as if the beds were intended 
for exhibition. The slightest flaw in the folding up of a bed might 
deprive a man of his supper. All these things completed, every prisoner 
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placed his oakum before him on his little table, carefully made up in a ball. 
I also placed my oakum before me ; but it looked very rough when compared 
with the oakum spheres on the right and left of it. Having still some 
minutes to spare, I sat picking out coarse strings, opening them, and fixing 
my bundle as I best could. While thus employed, a warder roared at me, 
‘What's that fellow doing there? This is not the time for picking 
oakum ; this is the breakfast hour.” Here I was again breaking the awful 
prison regulations, and did not know it. Although a man’s oakum was 
not finished he dared not touch it, even if five minutes’ work would save 
him from losing his supper. At the expiration of the breakfast hour the 
bell rung and every man started to his feet, his bundle of oakum on one 
hand, his empty porridge-tin in the other. The prisoner next the door, 
when ordered, led off, the rest following in succession, at the everlasting 
four paces distance. As each prisoner passed the cookhouse door he 
dropped his porridge-dish. From the cookhouse to the shot-shed was but 
a step. Near the door of the latter stood the senior warder—who was not 
at alla bad man in his situation—with scales before him to weigh the 
oakum in the balance, and woe be to the man who was found wanting. 
No man was told the weight of his oakum. But there were two weights 
in the scale, one of which I took to be a pound, the other a half-pound. 
Zvery prisoner as he passed placed his bundle on the scale and went on, 
without pausing. If all right, he was allowed to go on and join the 
forming-up ranks; if all wrong, he was called back. This was my case. 
‘‘ Here, that man,” and the oakum was handed back to me. ‘“ Did you 
ever pick oakum before?” ‘ No.” ‘ Well, you’d better learn as soon as 
youcan. If youdon’t, you have many a day’s bread-and-water before you.” 
My oakum was tied up with my name attached and stowed away till the 
dinner hour. When all were formed up, we ‘marched round” about 
fifteen minutes, and then formed up again, Catholics in one shed, and 
Protestants in the other. Prayers are said every morning in a military 
prison. Though short, they are not few. Our place (the Protestants’ 
place of worship) was in a ward where forms were arranged for the grey- 
coated, bareheaded worshippers; a desk fixed for the chaplain, with a 
smaller one in front of that for the clerk. Half an hour was the 
time allowed daily for ‘‘ divine service.” The prisoners must sit erect, 
looking right at the parson. You might search the whole of Christendom 
and not find a more silent, serious congregation. There is no examination 
of one another’s dresses there, nor ‘soft eyes looking love to eyes that 
speak again.” Warders were seated at every point, ready and willing to 
take note of the slightest irregularity. When all were seated, books in 
hand, the pastor of this little flock entered hurriedly from his room, and 
dropped on his knees at the desk. He seemed to be inahurry. He 
began immediately, and went on,‘if not with great earnestness, with very 
considerable rapidity. The earnestness with which the responses were 
read by the shaven congregation astonished me a little. There was no 
order compelling us to read, yet it was very generally done. Perhaps 
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the poor fellows read aloud just for the pleasure of hearing their own 
voices : a luxury under our severe silent system. Perhaps not. It is just 
possible that for the time being they were really serious. After prayers 
we hadasermon. It was short, but could not-.be called sweet. The 
subject was the fall of the tower of Siloam. Its treatment was not edifying, 
and I fear it produced little fruit. Eloquence was evidently not the 
preacher’s forte. He was a short, stout, pursy man, with a bald head. 
In his eyes there was neither the poet’s fine frenzy, nor the divine’s 
holy rapture. Sermon over, he pronounced the blessing and hurried 
away from his desk with as much precipitation as he entered. The 
clerk now called my name, along with the names of several other 
new-comers, and then paraded us in front of the chaplain’s sanctum. 
Our instructions were, ‘“‘ Take off your caps, shut the door behind you, 
and salute the minister.”” While we were thus paraded the rest of the 
congregation filed off and formed up in the shot-shed. We entered into 
the reverend presence one at a time. WhenI found myself before the . 
holy messenger he was seated at a table, on which lay before him the 
new-comers’ ‘‘ committals.’’ Mine was in his hand. He read from it my 
regimental number, name, and crime. ‘That’s your name?” “ Yes, 
sir.” ‘ Your crime is drunkenness?” ‘Yes, sir.” ‘* Will you take the 
pledge?” ‘No, sir.” “ Well, Pll see you again the day before you 
leave this. That'll do.” And so began and ended my interview with 
our spiritual adviser. It was part of his duty to see every prisoner, of 
Protestant principles, the morning after joining the “ order,” and again 
on the morning before quitting it. As a thing of course, the morning 
before leaving I again went into his presence, when I was asked the same 
question about taking the “‘ pledge,” and returned the same answer. From 
those who had been repeatedly in the prison I learned that the whole of 
the chaplain’s private spiritual admonitions consisted of, ‘‘ Will you take 
the pledge ?”” The next part of our day’s business was morning parade for 
the chief's inspection. We stood in one long, irregular, single rank, lining 
both sides of both sheds, back to back, facing outwards. I could hear 
one man get his supper stopped for not being ‘‘ properly shaved,”’ another 
receive the same mark of distinction for his boots being not ‘ properly 
polished,” and another ordered to get his ‘‘hair cut.” But, on the 
whole, the chief made his morning inspections very quietly. So far as 
I saw during my term of imprisonment, I should say he is a good man. 
Morning parade over, we prepared for shot-drill, the grand part of the 
punishment. I feel some difficulty in conveying to the uninitiated, in 
mere words, a clear notion of the manner and severity of this punishment. 
Along the sheds wooden octagonal shaped blocks, about three inches in 
depth, were arranged in rows, eight blocks in each row. In the centre of 
each block there was a small cup, or hollow, in which a thirty-two pound 
shot can rest. At each end of the sheds there was a row of triple blocks ; 
that is, blocks made with three cups so as to hold three shots. Between 
each row or rank of blocks and shot there was a distance of five paces. 
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When all were properly formed up and “dressed” the senior wardet 
passed along the front of his men, numbering them off by eights, giving 
each eight right or left wheel, facing each eight up to a row of blocks. 
All ranks in position, the word “attention’’ was given, and every 
man sprang up, ready for action. All eyes were directed to the far 
end of the shed. There, some one prisoner, selected by the warder 
at that end to give the time, had his right hand raised above his 
head, fingers extended. After a pause the prisoner with the uplifted 
hand bent slowly over his block, the whole hundred and twenty prisoners 
bending with him. In this motion the knees and legs must be kept per- 
fectly close and straight, the bend of the body being only from the haunches 
upward. When low enough, every man lifted his shot, raising it in the hollow 
of his right hand, supported by the left. Then raising the body slowly, 
legs and knees still kept close and straight, he faced to the right-about, 
marched five paces to the next row of blocks, which were now empty. 
When there, a pause was made while “two” could be counted, then 
every one bending together slowly over knees still straight and close, the 
shot was deposited in the empty blocks as gently as if the blocks had been 
made of glass. There must be no noise in laying down the shot. A shot 
rattling upon the block may cost a man his supper, or twenty-four hours’ 
bread-and-water,—things not very pleasing to contemplate when a man’s 
rations are already down to the starving-point. The pauses and gentle 
laying of the shot are planned to increase the severity of the punishment. 
The shot deposited, all rise slowly up, again face about, march five paces 
back to the blocks they had just emptied, and find them again supplied 
with shot. Again they bend over, again lift the shot, again face to the 
right-about, and march five paces back to the blocks which a minute before 
they had filled, but now find empty, and which they again fill. Three 
times this movement is repeated, which leaves the triple-loaded blocks at 
one end of the shed empty, and the triple row at the other end loaded. A 
pause is made. A prisoner at the loaded end raises his hand, as the 
prisoner at the other end had previously done. We follow his signal, 
bend over with him, and so on, over and over again. No noise was 
heard, although a hundred and twenty soldiers were marching to and 
fro at their purgatorial punishment; no voices, except the voices of the 
warders: ‘“‘ Keep your knees straight, that man of the Royal Artillery, 
No. 11; no bending of the knees either in lifting or laying the shot.” 
** Keep your heels close, that man of the Rifle Brigade; if I have to 
speak to you again I'll take down your name.” “Carry the shot out from 
your body, that man of the 30th Regiment, No. 21; the shot must be 
carried four inches in front of the bedy, and the elbows square ; if you don’t 
know how to do shot-drill we'll try and get you a little extra drill until you 
learn.” ‘That man of the 25th Regiment, No. 8, is making too much 
noise laying down his shot; if he gets his supper stopped to-night he’ll 
perhaps lay down the shot easier to-morrow.” This was the sort of music 
we had for our march. 
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From eleven o'clock a.m., till half-past twelve o’clock noon, was the 
time fixed for the performance of this humane exercise. When the report 
of the twelve o'clock gun from St. Helen’s Island struck my ear I was 
always thankful. ‘‘ Only half-an-hour more,” I used to say to myself; 
and yet it was_a long half-hour. 

Time up, every man, upon the word of command, lifted his shot, fell 
into single rank, and piled his thirty-two pounder in a corner of the shed. 
We again marched round about fifteen minutes, formed up, were again 
numbered, with all which the chief being satisfied, he gave the word “File 
off,” and we filed off exactly in the same manner we did at breakfast-time. 
Entering the lobby of the prison ward, the long table was again piled with 
the same large tin dishes as in the morning. The same warder, with 
divining-rod, stood behind them, touching the dish each man was to lift. 
As in the morning, the bottoms of the dishes were covered to the depth of 
about an inch and a half with stirabout. But that we might enjoy a 
variety at table, the porridge for dinner was made of Indian corn-meal, 
instead of oatmeal. The man who contrived and arranged our military 
prison-diet system was as great a genius as he who invented shot-driil. 
An hour was allowed for dinner; but we supped the Indian meal 
porridge—or Indian buck, as it is called—in about two minutes. For the 
remainder of the hour the prisoners sai erect upon their stools, and look- 
ing steadily to their front. Those who could read might read the Bible or 
prayer-book ; those who could not, might make good resolutions, and 
build castles in the air. At the expiration of the hour the bell rung, 
prisoners started to their feet and filed off each with his dinner-tin in his 
hand, clean and empty. 

We passed down and into the shot-shed, as at the breakfast hour. 
Oakum defaulters of the morning again presented their stuff for inspection. 
The chief himself inspects it this time ; if well done it is allowed to pass. 
But a man must not come too often with his oakum at the dinner hour. 
Some men never make good oakum-pickers; and the shifts some of these 
men resort to in order to get up to the mark are sometimes pitiable. 
Near me in the ward was a man named Montgomery, of the 25th Regiment, 
who one night when the bell rung was far behind with his oakum. What 
was unpicked he took to bed with him. When all were settled for sleep, he 
continued picking under his blankets. It was past ten o’clock before he 
finished. Next day he thought he was all right, but at report-reading 
time in the evening he found he was all wrong. The warder on watch 
had reported him. His name was called, and the chief read, ‘‘ Reported 
for picking oakum in bed at ten o’clock last night; forty-eight hours’ 
bread-and-water.”’ 

Once more into the shot-shed, we marched round about a quarter of 
an hour ; blocks and shot were then laid and manned; and precisely at 
half-past two o’clock the hand of the signalman slowly descended, every 
prisoner as slowly bent over, lifted his thirty-two pounder, and so the 
weary shot-drill for the afternoon commenced. At four o’clock the shot- 
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carriers dropped into single file once more, piled their shot in the corner 
of the shed, and so that part of another day’s punishment was over. This 
just brings me to the point at which I started. At the same hour yester- 
day, shaven and shorn, and arrayed in the grey habiliments of the order, 
I joined the Montreal Provost Military Brotherhood. 

Days and nights all the year round are in every particular exactly 
like the day and night just described. The exceptions are so trifling as 
scarcely to deserve notice. Sunday is one exception. On that day there is 
neither shot-drill nor oakum-picking. An hour in the forenoon is taken up 
in hearing the prison regulations read, and half-an-hour in the afternoon 
with divine service. All the rest of the day the prisoners are either 
marching round or sitting on their three-legged stools. Tuesdays and 
Thursdays are also exceptions, so far as dinner is concerned. On these 
days each prisoner gets for dinner eight ounces of bread and a pint of 
soup with eight ounces of meat boiled in it. These dinners are so im- 
measurably superior to the Indian porridge, that they are looked forward 
to and longed for. On Wednesdays and Saturdays every prisoner must 
wash his feet, or rather dip them; for he has scarcely got his feet into the 
water when he is saluted by some warder in some such style as this :— 
‘‘ What is that fellow doing there ? There’s no time for dabbling in the 
water. You didn’t come here to play the gentleman. Some of you 
seem to think so. Get out of that at once!’ These few are the only 
variations in the merciless routine of military prison life. It is, indeed, a 
merciless routine. In every command a prisoner obeys, in every action he 
does, he is made bitterly to fecl that he is a prisoner. In sitting, standing, 
walking, running, eating, drinking, reading, working, in lying down or 
rising up, sleeping or waking, night or day, at parade or prayers, in sick- 
ness or in health,—he is made to feel the cold merciless hand of the law 
upon him. 

When the petty nature of the offences for which this terrible punish- 
ment is inflicted is borne in mind, one reason is made palpable why 
“‘ limited service’ men will not re-engage. Royal commissions may sit 
and re-sit, put on a patch here and a patch there ; but if the punishments 
of the British soldier be not mitigated, and the pensions augmented, the 
day is not far distant when to recruit the ranks British factories and 
workshops will have to be decimated by the conscription. 














